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NOTES 


Tne Queen has taken the greatest possible interest in 
the Crathie Church bazaar, which curiously enough also 
commemorates the first visit of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert to Balmoral just forty-six years ago, as is recorded 
in the Queen’s Highland Leaves. 





On the opening day the Queen paid two visits to the 
Bazaar, and made purchases of Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lorne), Princess Beatrice, Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld, 
Lady Mackenzie and Lady Cunliffe Brooks. The enter- 
prise must be pronounced a great financial success, but at 
the same time it is largely due to the innate snobbery of 
the Briton hailing from either side of the Tweed. It was 
not pleasant to see bands of excursionists mobbing little 
Princess Eva of Battenberg, who was the Old Woman in 
the Shoe, or badgering Lord Lorne at the Balmoral stall, 
or flocking to be photographed by Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg at five shillings a head. Still by whatever means the 
ends were gained matters but little after all. 


Reports are being constantly circulated in the papers 
to the effect that the Queen is suffering from rheumatism 
in her knees. This is often the case ; but Her Majesty’s 
greatest enemy is sciatica, and it is by reason of her sub- 
jection to the latter disorder that the Queen has so 
frequently to be lifted in and out of her carriage by her 
stalwart Highland attendants, and it is also due to the 
same cause that special chairs of uniform height and shape 
are provided for Her Majesty. But the Queen bears her 
aches and pains with the greatest fortitude ; and, as she 
enjoys otherwise the best of health, has never once 
allowed the malady to interfere with her engagements. 


Turee candidates are believed to be in the running for 
the Mastership of the Household, vacant by the lamented 
death of Sir John Cowell—namely, Sir Fleetwood Edwards, 
Sir John M‘Neill, and Colonel Bigge, who ever since he 
was brought to the Queen’s notice by the Empress 
Eugenie, has made great strides in the Royal favour. But 
a fourth person should not be overlooked, and that is 
Major the Hon. H. C. Legge, who is greatly esteemed not 
only by the Sovereign and those who surround her, but 
also by his brother officers, and has many friends and 
acquaintances. He possesses indeed many of the qualities 
which were so conspicuous in Sir John Cowell, notably 
courtesy, kindliness, tact and discretion. Major Legge is 
some forty years of age; Sir John Cowell was thirty-four 
when he was given his important post. 


Tue Prince of Wales has, as usual, benefited greatly by 
his sojourn at Homburg, not only on account of his con- 
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sumption of the waters, but also by reason of the life of 
sans-géne which he is enabled to lead. On the Homburg 
heights he is regarded as an illustrious visitor whose desire 
for peace and rest must not in any way be baulked, and 
woe betide the unfortunate ‘gaper’ who would attempt 
to shadow His Royal Highness’s movements. He soon 
receives a hint of the broadest kind to mind his own 
business. Among his visitors have been the Empress 
Frederick, the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse, and 
Princess Christian, who is staying at the neighbouring 
Bad Nauheim, a picturesque resort in Ober Hessen, cele- 
brated for saline springs much frequented by Germans, 
but little known to Britons, 





Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters, who are at 
Bernstorff, will be joined in Denmark by the Heir-Apparent 
on Sunday or Monday week. After a stay of some ten 
days the Prince of Wales will return to England and 
subsequently go north. During his stay in Scotland the 
Prince will visit the Duke and Duchess of Fife at Braemar, 
and on October the 10th will be found at Six Mile Bottom, 
near Newmarket, which has once more been leased by the 
Commander-in-Chief. 





As the Empress Eugénie has at the last moment 
declined the Queen’s offer of Abergeldie, Her Majesty 
has lent the Castle, which is only leased by Her Majesty 
from Mr. H. Gordon, for six weeks to the Lord Chamber- 
Jain and Lady Carrington. Lord Carrington is much liked 
both in his official and private capacity by the Queen. Her 
Majesty, however, has never had a holder of the office so 
much after her own predilection as the late Lord Hertford, 
who, whether as Equerry or Deputy Ranger of Windsor 
Park before he succeeded to the peerage, or subsequently 
as Lord Chamberlain, was always prime favourite, Lord 
Sydney not excepted. 





Among the distinguished visitors at Balmoral towards 
the end of the month will be the Hereditary Prince and 
Princess of Leiningen (Princess Feodore of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg) who were recently married. Both bride- 
groom and bride are cousins of the Queen, being grandson 
and granddaughter of Her Majesty's mother the Duchess 
of Kent by her first marriage. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Connaught postponed their 
departure for the Continent in order to be present, on 
Tuesday, at the Aldershot Divisional School Feast—a 
gathering attended by some fifteen hundred children. 
This alteration of plans was mainly due to the kindly 
nature of the Duchess who always recognises that she is 
not only the daughter, but the wife of a soldier. No 
wonder then that the /¢é/e in the grounds of Government 
House was a great success. 
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Tuere is absolutely no foundation for the absurd rumour 
that the Prince of Naples is about to be betrothed toa 
daughter of the King of the Hellenes, who, by the way, 
is a long way off the scene of the matrimonial operations 
imagined by romantic and irresponsible newsmongers. If 
the German Emperor cared to use his influence at all in 
respect of the marriage of the heir to the Crown of Italy, 
it would assuredly be in the direction of the many Catholic 
princesses—including those of his own house of Hohen- 
zollern—who are still to be found in Germany. 





Tue Kaiser has taken a great liking to Lord Lonsdale, 
by whom it will be remembered he was so magnificently 
entertained on board the yacht J’arena on ‘ firework night’ 
during the Cowes week. Now the lord of Lowther has 
left England for Kénigsberg, where he will be the German 
Emperor’s guest during the mancweuvres. Was it not at 
Konigsberg that Lord Valentia and other English officers 
so distinguished themselves in days gone by ? 


Tue Duke and Duchess of York are to arrive at Temple 
Newsam, the seat of the Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram, on 
Thursday, October 4, and on the following day will be 
received by the Mayor and Corporation of Leeds at the 
Town Hall, Their Royal Highnesses will then proceed 
to the Yorkshire College, and be met by the Marquis of 
Ripon and other officials. After the opening ceremony a 
move will be made to the new Medical School, where 
there will also be a ceremony. Finally, the Duke and 
Duchess are to lunch at the Town Hall before returning 
to Temple Newsam. 


Berore Sir Frederick Johnson takes up his winter 
quarters on the Riviera he will probably entertain the 
Prince of Wales at Westerhall, where the coverts are 
more than usually well stocked with pheasants. 


Attuoucn the nature of the malady from which the 
Comte de Paris is suffering has been carefully suppressed, 
it is known to his family and intimate friends he is wast- 
ing away with internal cancer, an affliction from which 
the Bourbons in all branches have constantly suffered. 
The condition of the Comte renders hope impossible, and 
no one is better aware of this than the unfortunate Prince 
himself, who bears his acute sufferings with the most 
manly fortitude. A manifesto to the French nation will 
not be the least of his legacies. 


OveruearD at the C-rlt-n. 

First Speaker, ‘I see that the French are going in for 
the Negus of Abyssinia.’ 

Second Speaker, * Naturally—because our taste is more 
in favour of the Sublime Porte.’ 


Our French correspondent writes :—‘ An instructive but 
amusing incident is at present the object of much comment 
in political circles. M. Pierre Vaux, Socialist Deputy for 
Dijon, is at loggerheads with his amiable constituents, or 
rather with the caucus which procured his election. He 
was returned to the Chamber on what is known as the 
mandat impératif: practically this means that he signed 
away the right to independent action, and pledged him- 
self to be the mere tool of his party. As a surety for his 
obedience, he placed three signed blank resignations in 
the hands of his masters or one might say proprietors. 
Two of them have just been forwarded to the President of 
the Chamber, for the machine has not fulfilled expectations, 
and the owners would fain replace it with a more satis- 
factory appliance. 


‘In other words M. Vaux has been called on by the 
Committee to resign his seat. He flatly refuses to do 
anything of the kind, proclaiming with some success his 
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innocence of the sins with which he is reproached, 
Legally the blank resignations are so much waste paper : 
compulsion in consequence is impossible. But it would be 
bootless to go into the merits or ‘details of this pretty 
quarrel. ‘The importance of the incident attaches to the 
light it throws upon the relations existing between certain 
“representatives of the people” and their constituencies, 
What can be thought or expected of members, who wriggle 
into a seat by virtue of such a degrading bargain ? Or of 
the caucuses that make these terms with their pitiful 
bondservants ? Practices of this kind must end infallibly 
in turning Parliamentary institutions into contempt. 
Still M. Vaux has not been called over the coals in vain. 
His misfortunes are pleasant evidence that the puppet 
of the Socialist wirepullers is tormented according to his 
deserts. 


‘When the law was passed that compels young men 
destined to the priesthood to serve their time in the army 
with the rest of their c/asse, the Radical press in a delirium 
of indecent joy prophesied that few of the séminaristes 
would escape the contagion of the barracks, Even the 
religious community feared that the faith of its future 
pastors would be sorely tried and in some cases shaken in 
the course of three years spent in a hotbed of infidelity 
and amidst temptations of every sort. The event has 
completely falsified these hopes and misgivings. Not only 
have defections from the ranks of the séminaristes been 
extremely rare, but their presence in the army has made 
itself felt in the most unexpected manner. In many regi- 
ments their example has proved the point de départ of a 
veritable religious revival. The Radical organs are, of 
course, furious, // y a vraiment de quoi! The famous or 
infamous watchword, * Chague Frangais sac a dos,’ was to 
have improved the priest off the face of the earth. It has 
added to the number of the faithful. £¢ les panmuflistes 


de gémir. 


‘Tue speech at Sables-d’Olonne of the Minister of 
Public Works was on the whole an utterance of the regu- 
lation pattern familiar to the members of all Cabinets. 
M. Barthou was lavish of promises and of praise of himself 
and his colleagues. He was at great pains to rebut the 
accusation, repeated ad nauseam by the revolutionary 
Press that the Government is delivered over to a policy 
of reaction. The tactics of his opponents may have made 
a declaration of some kind on this head imperative, but it 
is at least piquant that it should have been made of all 
places in France in Brittany. This department is of course 
a foyer de réaction, so that to choose it to renounce Con- 
servatism and all its works was to beard the lion in its 
den—a toothless lion M. Barthou would doubtless retort. 


‘Arrer enumerating the boons—an income-tax and 
graduated death duties—which the Government holds in 
store for the country, M. Barthou explained how it is that 
in France the best-laid plans of Ministers ‘gang aft 
agley.” He discoursed plaintively of the valuable time 
wasted in wrong-headed interpellations, and questions that 
might have been devised by your own Mr. Morton. This 
is indeed the bitter ery of messieurs les délenteurs de porte- 
feuilles. The first irresponsible deputy who is bent on 
mischief can put an effective spoke in the legislative 
wheel. Of all reforms the most pressing is the reform of 
the procedure of the Chamber, but the Government have 
too much reason to fear that, were they to act in this 
direction, they would find themselves in a minority. No 
privilege is dearer to the average deputy than the right of 
being a public nuisance when so minded. 





‘A marrer that will provoke animated discussion early 
in the next Session is the serious discrepancy that has 
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arisen between the number of conscripts drawn for enrol- 
ment in the army and the funds at the disposal of the 
Minister of War. There are far too many men and there 
is far too little money. The military authorities find 
themselves forced to dismiss several thousand soldiers 
before their term of service has expired, a measure likely 
to be attended with very serious results especially in the 
Cavalry. It is certain that M. Poincaré, mis sur la sellette 
as he no doubt will be, will pass a very uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour, for he is responsible for an excess of 
economy that no Frenchman in or out of the Chamber will 
approve.’ 





Wuen the award of the Paris Tribunal was published, 
the cumbersome nature of the regulations for the protec- 
tion of seals attracted some notice. If the statement of 
the captain of the British schooner Wanderer is to be 
believed, the arrest of his vessel by a United States 
cruiser may lead to curious complications. He was 
hunting with spears, but unfortunately he had a gun with 
ammunition on board. The English-American agreement 
provides that such unorthodox weapons should be sealed 
up, whereas the Canadian Government contends that, 
under the award, the use and not the possession of fire- 
arms is prohibited. Such is undoubtedly the case, but it 
seems possible that the Americans may have hidden 
behind some promontory and heard the said firearm 
explode. We have only one side of the story as yet, and 
must wait for the other before deciding that the /anderer 
has been despitefully used. 


On Thursday the 7imes published the text of a conven- 
tion concluded between Great Britain and China. This 
important document settles all, or nearly all, the questions 
under dispute. The main point is that by surrendering the 
debatable ground of Mung-Lem and Kiang-Hung to 
China, with the proviso that the Emperor must not part 
with them without the Queen’s consent, a portion, at any 
rate of the buffer state between Burma and Tonquin has 
been brought into being. Further we take over the Shan 
States, which have hitherto remained ungovernable because 
of their uncertain ownership. The commercial articles are 
of the most satisfactory character, and they will, if loyally 
carried out, tend to the mutual advantage of both Powers. 
Altogether the negotiations are distinctly creditable to 
the Foreign Office, and they go far to compensate for the 
deadlock in Siam, to the disquieting features of which we 
allude elsewhere. 





Tuinas are going on swimmingly at the Trades Union Con- 
gress. The delegates have adopted a resolution in favour of 
the payment of members of Parliament and censured the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for not including a proposal 
to that effect in his Budget. Moreover, they have settled 
the question of an eight hours day for all trades and 
industries (forgetting in their hurry all about the 
miners) in as many minutes and without discussion. 
But they are going rather too far when they try to impose 
their own method of doing business upon Parliament. 
Their instruction (passed again without discussion) to the 
Parliamentary Committee to take steps for the reform of 
Parliamentary procedure with a view to preventing ‘the 
shameful and unpatriotic practice of obstructing public 
business,’ is not likely to do much harm, but it shows that 
they have not yet learnt the difference between obstruc- 
tion and discussion. 


On Monday, the Duke of Devonshire made some admir- 
able remarks to the Hope Valley Agricultural Society. 
He denied that the House of Lords was in danger of 
extinction ; on the contrary, its conduct is approved by 
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the majority of the people. His main topic, however, was 
the death duties; and on the following day Lord Jersey 
dilated on the same text at Bicester. Both speakers 
regarded the new impost as an evil, since it must absorb a 
large portion of the landlord’s available income, and so 
cause him to be less generous in the matter of improve- 
ments. However, they both see possible compensation in 
the reform of local taxation ; and Lord Jersey added that 
the death duties would probably cause more land to be 
sold, and so increase the number of owners. We shall see. 


Lorp Durvrerin was his graceful self in his presidential 
address to the annual meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom at Belfast. He pointed out, that 
though libraries are invaluable storehouses, they would be 
practically useless unless their contents were co-ordinated, 
tabulated and sub-divided. He also attributed to the 
assembled officials a larger knowledge of types and bindings 
than some of them may possibly possess. Incidentally 
he mentioned that he had been treated with great respect 
as the owner of what is alleged to be the smallest book in 
the world. But why did he tantalise everybody by with- 
holding the title? Dr. Garnett’s speech as ex-President 
was mainly concerned with Mrs. Woodhull Martin’s action 
against the trustees of the British Museum, and the 
episode was, of course, to the point. 


Tue Bishop of Rochester has always been remarkable 
for tact and statesmanship, qualities which are apparent 
in every line of the declaration published by a Conference 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists held recently under 
his presidency. Instead of insisting upon unfortunate 
differences the Conference set itself to find out how far 
all those present were in agreement. And they dis- 
covered, as sensible men often do, that while they differed 
on ‘many points affecting the policy and practice of the 
London School Board,’ in essentials they were at one. 
Christians of every denomination will sympathise with 
their desire to avert the harm which would come of 
unsuitable public discussion of the truths of Christianity 
at a contested election, and welcome the spirit which 
enabled them to lay aside the bitterness of party feeling 
for such an object. 


Tuar an attempt has been made to claim this declara- 
tion as a concession to anti-circularist views is only 
another instance of the ignorance—not invincible we hope 
—which prevails in some quarters as to the true issue 
between the parties. From beginning to end there is not 
a word that might not be endorsed by the most vehement 
supporter of definite Christian teaching. The only 
wonder is that among the signatories should be found 
some who are not yet willing to take the necessary steps 
for securing that the principles professed in the declara- 
tion should be recognised, not only ‘ generally speaking’ 
but universally, by the teachers of the Board. 

Is there any end to commons questions? Certainly, 
putting a common in the hands of conservators does not 
satisfy everybody. There are conservators at Mitcham, 
yet ‘Indignant,’ of Mitcham, is writing to the papers com- 
plaining that public rights are sacrificed to alien golfers. 
We expect the ball he has set rolling will roll for some 
time, and roll far. The immediate grievance being a 
local one, ‘ Indignant,’ of Mitcham, does not touch one 
question of wide importance—the employment of caddies, 
Unless great care is exercised, there is always danger of a 
boy, who might have learnt a trade, becoming a mere 
loafer and golf-critic, for which thing the permanent resi- 
dent blames the alien golfer. 


——o 
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Some statistics of insanity lately issued at the instance 
of the London County Council suggest the conclusion that 
brain-disease rather than brain-wear is the chief cause of 
mental derangement. Persons of no occupation and 
manual labourers appear to have been in a large majority 
among the patients admitted to the various metro- 
politan lunatic asylums within the year, while the 
learned professions and others which demand constant 
mental application contributed a very small number of 
cases. This is at least worth noting in days when ‘the 
working man’ is flattered as the sole repository of poli- 
tical wisdom, and ‘ Labour ’"—with a capital L—is credited 
with the right to exercise a decisive voice in all matters 
relating to the government and guidance of great 
empires. 

Genera thanks are due to the magistrate who, the 
other day, inflicted a salutary fine of £20 upon a 
mischievous young noodle who amused himself by calling 
out, to no purpose, a fire-brigade by means of a street 
alarm. Imbecile ‘jokes’ of this kind, which are said to 
be of constant occurrence, do something more than give 
unnecessary trouble to a body of public servants who 
deserve all consideration, for there is always a risk that 
the time spent in answering these false ‘calls’ may cause 
such delays in responding to genuine summonses as may 
even involve loss of life. Besides, it is maddening that 
machines cannot be set up in the streets for the public 
safety and convenience without being misused by meddle- 
some boobies. The offender who has been justly fined 
one-fifth of his declared annual salary for his pains, will 
prove, it is hoped, an effectual object-lesson to his fellow- 


idiots. 





SOMNUS AGRESTIUM; OR, THE BORE’S 
DREAM 

Upon the unnumbered sand he lay, 
Where airs of ozone blow ; 

His suit was one of Paisley spun, 
His hat was soft and low ; 

In the shadow of sleep he traced again 
The Season’s torpid flow. 


Along the vista of his dreams 
The Lower House appeared ; 
Beneath a tile of the beaver’s pile 
His comely head he reared ; 
The Government was on its feet ; 
The Party faintly cheered. 


Again he saw his martial chief 
Address the stolid mace, 

Inserting tags of Latin gags 
With elephantine grace ; 

The Rads employed their mother-tongue, 
And mocked him to his face. 


Then in the nick of question-time 
Himself adroitly rose ; 

Each word that he said came down like lead 
Upon his Leader’s toes : 

(A tear escaped the sleeper’s eye, 
And trickled down his nose). 


Before him like a hunted thing 
He harried Bryce at bay ; 

Then changed the scene to Argentine 
And drew Sir Edward Grey ; 


Or sauntered round the crofters’ huts, 
And showed Sir George the way. 





Now fast and far to Kaffir-land 
His eagle flight he bent ; 

Then luffed about and trotted out 
The claims of Welsh dissent ; 

While in the nobles’ gallery 
The Bishops came and went. 


With rare aplomb he played the part 
Of truant Labouchere ; 

Lashed at the Lords with knotted cords, 
And chaffed the patient Chair ; 

From sultry noon to dewy eve 
He never turned a hair. 


Though any single innings was 
Comparatively short, 

His total covp amounted to F 
Three columns of report. 

(For joy he shifted in his sleep 
And gave a happy snort.) 


No fear he felt of wary whips, 
But made ’em sick with fright ; 

The People’s Choice, he raised his voice 
To put the nation right ; 

By day he figured in the Suv, 
And in the Star by night. 


Ah! balmy sleep that thus obscures 
With kindly irony 
The very uncouth and naked truth 
That he was born to be 
Plainly a public nuisance or 
A pure nonentity. O. S. 


THE PARALYSING-OF-PARLIAMENT FUND 


FYNHERE are indiscretions and there are impro- 
prieties; blunders and crimes; but the greater 
ill-deing invariably includes the less. We on our side 
of politics have not unseldom to mark an indiscreet 
saying or even to suspect a blunder: Heaven forbid 
that any good Conservative should doubt his leaders 
mortal, as other men are. But for indiscretion that is 
also impropriety, but for political blunders which are 
full political crimes, there never was a party in 
England to compare with that which calls itself 
Liberal, Gladstonian, ‘Home Rule” And the extra- 
ordinary thing is—(surely this is a party accursed !)— 
that every variety of mind in that party is apt to go 
violently and lamentably wrong. It is what genius 
often does of course; we expect it there occasionally ; 
but amongst these new breeds of Radicals no man is 
safe. Their most judicious persons, their coolest cards, 
their most attorney-minded politicians, blunder as 
lightly as the dreamer, the feather-head, and the plunger. 
It is some weeks since their reverend Lord Kimberley 
made that prodigious fuur pas at the Foreign Office ; 
but look now at the blunder in which Lord 'Tweedmouth 
—Tweedmouth the sagacious, the long-headed, the : 
deep—has joined Mr. Gladstone. This is a blunder of 
two ingredients: one the sort of error which it seems ) 
impossible for any political tactician and man-of-affairs 
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to commit; the other the terrible kind of mistake 
which saps good government and the whole ground of 
its morality. With the last, it may be said, Lord 
‘T'weedmouth had nothing to do. He is the Whip, not 
the moralist. The Whip and the moralist may work 
together, but only on condition that the former never 
inuddles his head and unnerves his management with 
the ethics of political life. Still, now that this par- 
ticular Whip and party-manager is in the House of 
Lords, he might have learned to take some account of 
the higher considerations in continuing his business. 
If, however, he prefers, as party manager, to keep his 
mind clear of all that is likely to warp a business 
judgment, so much the more remarkable is Lord 
‘'weedmouth’s share in a blunder which is both 
tactically ludicrous and politically criminal. 

And what if it was Lord T'weedmouth himself who 
originated the error—was the moving partner in it, as a 
fine or even indispensable stroke to keep the Home Rule 
game alive? It seems extremely probable: and this we 
shall believe till it is denied by his lordship of the 
Mouth of Tweed. ‘That, in its present fainting state, 
the Home Rule game cannot be kept alive without 
additional cash contributions, is much more likely to 
strike the mind of a business T'weedmouth than of a 
studential Gladstone. Yet Mr. Gladstone is so well 
experienced in political management that he ought to 
have seen at once the gross inexpediency of the move— 
(from the party point of view, we mean)—when it was 
proposed to send cheques in aid of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Fund from Liberal chiefs and Cabinet Ministers. 
Did he, too, like the astute Whip forget Mr. Redmond’s 
Parnellite party? No doubt Mr. Gladstone would 
willingly believe that party out of existence; but he 
knew it did exist, and ought also to have known that it 
was hardly possible to hit upon a better way of 
strengthening the Redmond-Parnellites against the 
other Irish Parliament-men, the friends of his friends, 
than by sending handsome cheques to Mr. M’Carthy. 
Of course the Parnellites raise the cry, ‘See how 
sweetly these traducers of Parnell, these spiritless 
bargainers with Harcourts and Morleys, take 
money from the representatives of English parties !° 
Of course, most Irishmen believe on such evidence that 
these other Irishmen do take sops from the Saxon, even 
from the official and Government Saxon, which has ever 
been esteemed in Ireland the most damnable offence an 
Irish patriot can be guilty of, though not the least 
familiar. And, of course, the sending of the money, 
and its acceptance, raises a tremendous breeze of indig- 
nation in the camp it was intended to succour, half of 
Mr. M’Carthy’s generals running out of their tents to 
denounce the other half for submitting to the infamy 
intended by such donations. Was this what Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Tweedmouth sought to accomplish? It 
was certain to be the result of their benevolence; did 
they mean it? Did they mean it, being aware that 
only the other day the ‘infamy’ of such transactions 
was condemned—constructively, clearly—by resolution 
in the House of Commons, at the demand of Messrs. 
Sexton and Dillon themselves, backed by Sir William 
Harcourt ? Impossible. It was to comfort and sustain 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, not to affront them, 
discredit them, and set them at each other's throats, 
that Lord 'Tweedmouth and Mr. Gladstone planned 
their precious gifts. What a blunder in tactics it is, 
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then! And how much the more since this way of 
carrying on party politics by eminent statesmen and 
Cabinet Ministers must disgust thousands of English- 
men who would fain believe the new Liberalism as 
scrupulous and as circumspect as the old. 

However, it is quite clear that there is uncommonly 
little scruple in such impulses as Mr. Gladstone’s and 
such management as Lord T'weedmouth’s in this 
matter. Or, suppose we say, remarkably little deli- 
cacy? If the tactics are bad, the morality, the political 
morality, is certainly not good. For the least dis- 
putable thing in public affairs, is that nothing but the 
combined strength, cohesion, and amenability of a 
certain sort of Irish members in Parliament keeps the 
Gladstonian party in power. Equally true it is that 
this Parliamentary band seemed going to pieces, 
through the weakness (amongst other misfortunes) of 
the ‘ Parliamentary Fund, from which the sustenance 
of some of its members is drawn. Therefore, it cannot 
be gainsaid that in contributing to this fund the 
chiefs of the Liberal party are helping themselves to a 
continuance of place and power by cash subsidies ; and 
until the ‘Old Liberalism sank in the corruptions 
of the New, this was understood to be a highly 
indecorous and even intolerable sort of conduct. 
However, we still prefer the word ‘ indelicate,’ re- 
serving liberty to refrain from reproof should any one 
else call it by a harsher and more veracious name. 
I‘or another consideration comes in, which is that 
when English party-leaders supply the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Fund they make it their business to feed the 
machine which Mr. Parnell set up to paralyse public 
affairs in England. ‘This contrivance is breaking down 
from the sheer indifference of over-fed Irish ‘ patriotism, 
as a certain combination of greed, robbery, and vanity 
is called ; and then in comes a Lord Tweedmouth ex- 
horting English factionists to re-establish it in good 
working order. ‘That our Parliamentary system has 
been utterly disgraced and disordered already by the 
success of Mr. Parnell’s invention is neither here nor 
there to the great Liberal Whip and the great Liberal 
statesman. ‘Their desire is still to ride on the disorder 
and shine by the disgrace. Now, that seems to us 
much nearer to what Mr. Sexton and Sir William 
Harcourt would call ‘ infamy,’ were they touched by it, 
than the other offence: the one which some very 
indignant Irishmen call ‘ bribing.’ 

And now we should like to know whether Lord 
Tweedmouth’s action in this matter is to be considered 
official, and if not, whether it is to be officially 
denounced. This gentleman is a Cabinet Minister: 
especially, he is more than any other person the accepted 
medium of communication between the Government as 
a whole and its followers in Parliament and out of it. 
And here we have his published letter, in which, while 
announcing his own and Mr. Gladstone’s contribution 
to the Paralysing-of-Parliament Fund, he expresses a 
desire to see the example followed by similar British 
patriots. Of course he was understood as speaking to 
his party from the circle of its gods. Well, but had he 
any authority to do so? and, if any, how much? 
Needless to ask, however. None of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
colleagues in the Government are likely to admit that 
they were privy to a piece of cleverness so wonderfully 
contrived as to accomplish everything that wasn’t 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ORLEANIST CAUSE 


T is significant of the evil days upon which Monarchy 

I has fallen in France, that the prolonged agony of 
the Comte de Paris should have failed to give rise to 
the veriest ripple of political excitement. This calm 
reception of an event which might well, under other 
conditions, have been of the first importance is due both 
to the march of events and to the personal character of 
the exiled Prince. Louis-Philippe-Albert d°Orléans 
was set a task beyond his strength. Genius alone would 
have enabled him to turn to full account the perhaps 
infinite possibilities of his anomalous position, but 
genius was denied him. A man of moderate ability 
and it may be of moderate ambition, his was not 
the stuff of which leaders of men are made. Moreover, 
he was specially unsuited to be a hero in his own 
country. His qualities were of too sober a complexion 
to win him the warm regard of a race that is slow to 
follow the lead of whoever fails to arouse its enthusiasm. 
The grandson of Louis-Philippe was incapable of 
making that bold bid for popularity which his circum- 
stances demanded. In this connection it is pertinent to 
cite his efforts to convince the working classes of his 
genuine interest in their welfare. His work on the 4sso- 
ciations ouvriéres, completed by other publications and 
many public utterances was written in this intent. Before 
the head of the house of Orléans, Napoldéon III. had fol- 
lowed a similar course, whether from policy or conviction 
is immaterial, committing himself in print from his 
prison at Ham to views undoubtedly Socialist in their 
tendency. But it was not thus that the Second Empire 
was founded. When the time came Napolcon threw 
himself into the breach and staked his fortune on a 
coup @état. Philippe d’Orléans stopped short at the 
supreme effort which was his sole chance of success, 
On the rare occasions that he showed an inclination to 
pursue a more decided policy he was uniformly unhappy. 
He was foiled in his attempt to secure the succession of 
the Comte de Chambord, or he played at conspiracy 
with General Boulanger. In a word, the Comte de 
Paris might have made an estimable king, but 
it was not in him to be other than an indifferent 
pretender. 

It has been admirably said that ‘ ce qu’on a appelé la 
force des événements n'a jamais été que la faiblesse des 
hommes.’ The only ray of hope vouchsafed to-day to 
the monarchical party in France lies in the truth of this 
maxim. ‘To all appearance the Third Republic has its 
foot on the neck of its foes: indeed, it may almost be 
held that it is without enemies except those of its own 
household. ‘The last General Election wrought such 
dire havoc with the Royalist minority, that the possi- 
bility of a restoration seemed to have been placed out- 
side the pale of practical politics. All that has happened 
since hes tended to strengthen this impression. The 
Pope has so far turned his back on his staunchest 
partisans as to counsel acquiescence in the established 
order of things. An important group of Conservative 
Deputies, the Rallied Right, have thrown in their 
lot with the Moderate Republicans. Even the Comte 
de Paris in person would appear to have abandoned 
himself to what much resembles despair. Quite 
recently he withdrew his support from a number of 
the organs of his party, a measure which at once 
entailed the disappearance of the majority, it being 
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the subsidy and not the subscribers that had kept 

them alive. His expenditure on party purposes was 

largely reduced in other directions at the same time. 

It is very natural that his opponents should gloat over 

these manifold signs of weakness and hasten to draw 

the conclusion that France has forsaken its kings for 

good and all. If Philippe VII. was a shadow, what 

reason is there to expect that Philippe VIII. will 

be more than the shadow of a shadow? Yet it 
is perhaps on the cards that this security will 
prove illusory. The Republic can scarcely be in 

the safest of keeping so long as its destinies are 
in the hands of men of the stamp of the politicians 
at present at the head of affairs. ‘The best 
guarantee of the duration of the Constitution of 1875 
is the absence of a redoubtable foe to attempt its over- 
throw. Threatened institutions live long, but were 
the Third Republic put upon its trial its fate might run 
counter to the adage. Endow the Royalist party with a 
leader worthy of the name, with a Prince prepared and 
competent to fight, and it might well happen that he 
would not have to look long for a following. The 
section of the French nation that believes the existing 
régime to be the best of all possible governments is 
not so large as might be supposed from the confident 
utterances that come with mechanical regularity from 
the occupants—here to-day and gone to-morrow—of the 
Ministerial benches, The political situation in France is 
colourless enough for the time being but if it has one note- 
worthy feature it is assuredly the widespread political 
indifference by which it is marked. But from political 
indifference to political dissatisfaction there is but a 
step. ‘The ill-concealed fear harboured by a portion 
of the Republican party of the likelihood of a 
repetition, in one form or another, of the 18th 
Brumaire or the 2nd December, is striking testimony 
that a coup détat might be attempted with some 
prospect of success. ‘The truth would seem to be that 
it is not so much the Monarchists who are wanting as 
the Monarch. Had the Duc d'Orléans the makings in 
him of a Henri IV. or a Louis XIV. Paris might yet 
witness a coronation. Up to now the son of the 
Comte de Paris has won little else than a sobriquet— 
la gamelle, Winning a crown is a more serious matter. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT LIVERPOOL 


R. CHAMBERLAIN strikes hard, and he strikes 
often. As he remarked at Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday, he was the first M.P. (worth mentioning) to 
break silence since the recess had begun. And the pro- 
longed labours, of which, by the way, Members are apt 
to talk a little too much, have certainly not robbed his 
oratory of incisiveness. Indeed, we confess that his 
attack was a trifle more tremendous than circumstances 
required. Urbanity is a valuable quality in politics, 
and whereas Mr. Balfour has it, the Liberal Unionist 
leader seems perpetually on the strain. Yet no adjec- 
tives, however violent, can seriously affect the position of 
Lord Roseberyand his colleagues until the next Session is 
with us. They even provoke the retort that if the 
Government is really so wicked as Mr. Chamberlain 
declares, why did not the Opposition work harder for 
its destruction? ‘lhe division-lists of July and August 
showed that the Unionists were none too numerously 
represented, and its chiefs had clearly made up their 
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minds that it was inexpedient to force on a Dissolution. 
As a matter of fact, the Rosebery Ministry is less 
wicked than weak. Its record is barren, its programme 
displays hopeless poverty of invention, and its adminis- 
trative capacity ranks under rather than above the 
average. Wherefore the plain man will perhaps be 
inclined to reproach Mr. Chamberlain in the words 
of Lord Sandwich: ‘Why worry the poor dumb 
creatures su ?” 

At the same time the electorate is cursed with a 
remarkably short memory, and unless politicians keep 
rubbing away at its wits, those wits become dull indeed, 
Mr. Chamberlain could scarcely impart much freshness 
to Home Rule, but his summary of the controversy 
is none the less true because it is hardly new. ‘That 
the Government depends absolutely upon the Irish 
factions; that the House of Lords has played a 
patriotic part in rejecting a measure which, besides 
forming an ignominious surrender to disloyalty, was 
barely a quarter debated ; that it has been threatened 
with extinction for thus doing its duty; that 
Ministerialists have persistently shirked the oppor- 
tunity of making good their threats—all this is 
not of yesterday. The point of greatest moment in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, or speeches was, we hold, 
the short passage explanatory of his attitude towards 
Conservatism. It is worth quoting, because some of 
our contemporaries appear to have missed what is really 
a statement that may alter history. ‘Constitutional 
changes are all very well in their way. Sometimes they 
may be the necessary and only means by which social 
changes can be effected; but when we had passed 
the last Reform Bill, when we had brought within the 
portals of the Constitution two millions of capable 
citizens, when we had introduced the agricultural 
labourer, as well as the workman in the towns to 
the franchise, then for my part I thought, and I 
said—for I am not accustomed to conceal my thoughts 
—that the time for revolutionary changes had 
ceased, and that it was time to make the best of the 
instruments we had in our hands.’ Now the sentence 
may simply be taken as a repetition of views formerly 
expressed, but it is a repetition under very changed 
circumstances. At the time of the Franchise Bill, the 
great betrayal had not been announced nor even sus- 
pected. At present the Radical party stands irrevo- 
cably committed to the constitution-breaking repudiated 
hy Mr. Chamberlain, and therefore for him no return 
scems possible. Now it isan open secret that Radicalism 
has cherished the hope that circumstances might arise 
under which the ‘Judas’ of the present might rejoin 
them. Liverpool has brought disillusionment, and the 
bitterness of disappointment finds voice in the most 
hysterical leading articles which appeared on the 
morrow in the Radical press. They expected penitence, 
they encountered a positive glorification in wrong- 
doing. 

Mr, Chamberlain perceives that Democracies are not 
to be won by the belittlement of other people's 
proposals, and at Liverpool he was careful to produce 
& programme of his own. He regards social reform as 
imperative ; and so it is, unless by social we under- 
stand socialistic. We hardly like his constant use 
of the Coddlin-not-Short argument, because it has a 
certain ring of insincerity, and the desire to outbid 
your riyals leads, in the end, to political demoralisa- 
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tion. Still his list deserves attention on its own 
merits, and it chimes, on the whole, with Conservative 
ideas. He placed old age pensions at its head, of 
course, though nothing in the nature of a practical 
scheme has yet been produced. But his contention that 
the Factory Acts require yet farther amendment, and 
that the hours of shopkeepers require shortening must 
command the approval of all who wish the race to 
preserve its stamina. He also laid stress on the neces- 
sity of curbing alien immigration, and did not spare 
Sir William Harcourt for declaring that ‘ not a minute’ 
could be devoted to its consideration. Altogether, the 
matter of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was excellent, 
though we are sometimes forced to take exception to 
his manner. he latter may be due perhaps to the 
fact that he is the leader of a small party which risks 
being crushed out of existence unless it preserves its 
individuality. However that may be, we feel convinced 
that too much hard-hitting is a mistake. At cricket 
forward play is good, but back play is good also, 
and so in politics generosity should keep pace with 
justice. 


THURNALL V. TRELUDDRA 


\ E advise anybody, who thinks our description of 
‘the perils of the country’ was too strongly 
written, to study the report of the Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board recently published and 
dealing with the year 1892-93. Dr. Thorne Thorne is 
not the man to spoil a case by using violent language 
and we shall imitate his moderation. Suffice it to say 
that, apropos of ‘Enteric Fever and Public Water 
Supplies, he points out that the importance of keeping 
public water-supplies free from all risk of specific 
pollution is not as well or as universally appreciated as 
it should be, either by the public or by local purveyors 
of water. Particular cases of gross mismanagement 
provoke this comment. ‘It is no part of my duty 
to appraise the responsibility attaching respectively 
to electors or elected for ection such as has been 
referred to . . . In the instances related no plea, not 
even that of ignorance, can be raised either in extenua- 
tion of a recklessness that courts disaster, or in 
mitigation of censure for the consequences which sooner 
or later must ensue.’ In that ‘ sooner or later’ lies the 
key to the situation. To your soi-disant practical man 
the phrase means ‘ probably not in my time.’ ‘To the 
scientific mind an obvious danger is an imminent 
danger. It is the old story of the stitch in time which 
always has been and always will be grudged by the 
soi-disant practical man. 
Important sections of this report are devoted to 
vaccination and cholera. As to the former, sub judice 
lis est. We read without surprise that the ‘ amount of 
default in regard of vaccination * is the largest on record 
since the passing of the Vaccination Act of 1871. The 
nature of the position is brought out best not by con- 
trasting the present with earlier returns dealing with 
the country or the metropolis as a whole, but by con- 
sidering local differences, ¢.g., by comparing the per- 
centage of children born in one year ‘not finally 
accounted for (including cases postponed),’ which stands 
at 78°7 for Leicester and 832 for Gloucester, with the 
similar percentage standing at 49 for Manchester and 
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44 for Liverpool. ‘Turning to cholera, we find in this 
volume, amongst other interesting and valuable matter, 
a paper by Dr. Klein, on the Antagonisms of Microbes, 
throwing doubts on the protective value of anti-cholera 
inoculation ‘ as now practised.” Defending the Board's 
action in maintaining the attitude set out in Sir John 
Simon’s ‘Comments on Foreiga Epidemics and Quaran- 
tine,” now reprinted from a former Medical Officer's 
Report, Dr. Thorne Thorne argues that had the demand 
‘Put all ships from infected ports into quarantine’ been 
complied with, the Dover Sanitary Authority would, 
during one period of six weeks, have had to detain 
some 10,804 persons coming from Calais. This vision 
of successive regiments, from 1019 to 17235. strong, 
halting in quarantine impresses us much less than the 
simple fact that travellers from Hamburg ‘ made other 
ports... their immediate point of departure. Of 
course they did; it is just what Sir John Simon would 
have expected of them. Naturally, ‘it became obvious 
. . . that any approach to successful quarantine against 
even a single port could only have been carried out at 
the cost of a general system of quarantine against all the 
principal ports on the western littoral of the continent 
of Europe.’ The course actually adopted is a matter 
of ancient history and the investigations that were 
made will bear good fruit, unless indeed the success 
with which cholera has been fought so far inspires the 
country with false confidence. Incessant vigilance alone 
prevents the sanitary precautions of yesterday from 
becoming the sanitary perils of to-morrow. 

That there should at times be conflicts of opinion 
between central and local authorities, and local autho- 
rities and private individuals, is inevitable. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that whatever the exact details of the 
machinery may be, there must be both central and 
local sanitary authorities, and that success in adminis- 
tration depends on their cordial co-operation, one side 
supplying scientific men of wide general experience, 
the other men armed with local knowledge and local 
influence. We note therefore with special satisfaction 
the fact that the conferences held at Whitehall between 
the Board’s officers and the representatives «f local 
bodies are increasing in number, and that the local 
authorities value the assistance they thus receive in 
preparing codes of by-laws and similar business. 'To 
complete the conferences there should of course always 
be present representative unofficial ratepayers of the 
right sort. If this amendment cannot be adopted, 
and if it is impossible to publish Inspectors’ reports 
at lower prices than obtain at present, we would 
suggest at least the starting of a Central National 
Ratepayers’ Reading Room, where official documents 
setting out the expenses of epidemics could be exhibited 
and explained to earnest obstructives. Seriously speak- 
ing, of course, though a good deal of ‘'I'wo Years Ago’ 
is by no means out of date yet, the rebellious ratepayer 
is not necessarily a Mr. T'reluddra of Aberalva. He 
may be a Village Hampden and the Village Hampden, 
who takes up sanitary questions, is a Village Hampden 


indeed. 


SIAM 


RENCH diplomatists understand when to make 
haste and when to proceed with deliberation. If 
a weak Government is to be bullied, they are mightily 
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rapid in their procedure, but when it suits them to 
keep an awkward question in suspense, no Orientals 
could display greater love of prolixity. The negotiations 
with regard to the neutral zone on the Upper Mekong 
are a most pertinent instance in point. ‘The protocols 
roughly sketching the limits of this projected buffer 
between British and French possessions in the Indies, 
have been signed for some months. ‘Taney should have 
been followed by the despatch of missions to discover 
and report the exact bearings of mountains and water- 
courses. Yet though Mr. Scott, the British Commis- 
sioner, has made haste to get to work, his French 
colleague, M. Pavie, the late Consul-General at Bangkok, 
has been in no hurry to start from Saigon. However, 
‘Tuesday’s papers contain the announcement that he is 
at last on his way to the Upper Mekong, vid Tonquin. 
The route chosen certainly seems circuitous, and we 
gather that arrival at the halfway-house by no means 
implies expedition on the last stage of the journey. 
For M. Pavie has to organise his expedition, and, of 
course, bearers may stand out for higher wages, and 
litters may break down. Altogether we shall believe 
in that Buffer State when it comes into existence, and 
not before. Nor should we be vastly surprised if the 
nineteenth century passes before it is created in that 
large and liberal spirit which Lord Rosebery considers 
so desirable. 

The explauation of this malingering may, or may not 
be found in the news sent from Bangkok by the Special 
Correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette. That gentle- 
man paints the situation at the Siamese capital in 
very dark colours indeed. ‘The king is dying from 
over-addiction to chloral, and the discord in the royal 
family has risen to such heights that the dynasty may 
expire with him. ‘The French gain ground and acquire 
fresh political influence every day. ‘It has now 
become a common saying among the high mandarins 
that France is not to be trifled with, but that England 
will neither fight nor afford active support.’ Accordingly 
experienced officials are anxious that the Foreiga 
Minister should make what terms he can with the 
Republic and so preserve at least the shadow of inde- 
pendence. Vor the anti-foreign party, led by the king’s 
brothers and half-brothers will speedily bring about 
the ruin of Siam by a policy of aggression. They 
applaud any piece of daring on the frontier, and the 
local magistracy puts their wishes into practice. ‘The 
Government, with incredible shortsightedness, has sent 
back the disbanded militiamen as civil servants. 
‘These troops have been collected at certain posts on 
the river and have threatened the natives on the 
left bank. ‘The assertion is even made that they have 
occupied a Cambodian station in the province of 
Battambong. ‘Thus the correspondent of the Pall 
Mail; and his narrative, besides being based on trust- 
worthy information, is only too consistent with Eastera 
history. An Oriental kingdom, after suffering a re- 
verse from some European Government, loses all sense 
of self-respect. The most violent factions get the 
upper hand, and there is no folly that.they are not 
capable of committing. ‘The expedition of the I'rench 
and English forces to Pekin was followed by the Tai- 
ping rebellion, and but for Gordon the Chinese Empire 
might have weltered through anarchy into dissolu- 
tion. Siam seems in a scarcely better case, and the 
French have everything to gain by waiting at the sick 
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man’s bed. Hence comes their disinclination to budge 
from Chantaubon, in spite of Lord Kimberley’s hint 
that every obligation under the convention has been 
fulfilled. Hence, too, they are reluctant to establish a 
neutral State on the Upper Mekong, when the rich 
province of Kiang-Cheng may fall into their hands like 
a ripe pear. 

Altogether the present state of Siam must be pro- 
nounced most disquieting. That Her Majesty's 
Ministers are not wholly blind we know from Sir 
Kidward Grey’s speech before the House rose. ‘If,’ 
remarked the Under-Secretary, ‘a new phase of things 
arises in the relations between Siam and the French 
Government, it may be that the British Government 
will have to take up negotiations at the point where 
they have been left, and that the course it will pursue 
will not be the same as it has felt justified in pursuing 
hitherto.” Here we have a threat none the less real 
because hedged with certain reserves. Again Lord 
Rosebery has stated in the plainest terms the sort of 
settlement that we can accept. Siam must be pre- 
served as an independent kingdom, though possibly 
under a joint Anglo-lrench guarantee, and a neutral 
State must be interposed between Burma and Tonquin. 
Should the latter arrangement fail, Her Majesty’s 
Government will have to take over the provinces of 
Kiang-Cheng and Kiang-Hung which lie on both sides 
of the Mekong. When we consider that the neutral zone 
will be rulerless, unless China assumes the troublous 
business, it almost seems that the second solution is to be 
preferred, though a beginning has been made now that 
China, under the Convention published on Thursday, 
has taken over Kiang-Hung. The independence of 
Siam, however, cannot be said to be safeguarded entirely 
by the Premier’s conditions and Sir Edward Grey's 
intimation of possible eventualities. In the first place, 
even were a condominium established, it might work no 
better than the Dual Control in Egypt. Secondly, 
unless we speedily intervene with stronger emphasis, 
Siamese independence may have ceased to exist. No 
doubt the demand that the Quai d’Orsay should execute 
its promises by a certain date would bear a dangerous 
likeness to an ultimatum.  Sti'l the Foreign Office 
ought to risk it, rather than put up with indefinite 
disregard of international amenities, not to men- 
tion the eventual conversion of Siam into a hostile 
colony. 


LITERATURE AS PROPERTY 


Sh gpm otra NEWMAN once said that if men 

would but define their terms precisely, controversy 
would give place to argument. ‘Iherefore we hope that 
men will continue to define themselves vaguely and in- 
sufficiently, for without controversy the world would be 
no better than a land where it is always Sunday after- 
noon. ‘here are times, however, when a measure of 
frankness is to be desired. Tor instance, whenever the 
relations between authors and publishers and the public 
are discussed, it is customary to premise that the pub- 
lisher loves the author better than himself, and presents 
his works to the public at a considerable loss ; that the 
author, though sometimes he insults his own and other 
publishers for fun, really reverences them as his conscience 
or his caucus; that the public consists of people who 
are (as the saying goes) tumbling over one another to 
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present both authors and publishers with their hard- 
earned shillings (less twenty-five per cent. discount for 
cash). For a change, as children say, let us indulge 
ourselves with a little frankness because, although these 
amenities throw a transitory glamour of peacefulness 
over smoke-rooms and dinner-tables, they tend to con- 
firm what the Psalmist hastily said about his fellow 
creatures. lor the purpose, then, of this article at least, 
a publisher is a person who wishes to make as much 
money as he can out of author and public alike; an 
author is a person who, among other things, desires to 
sell as many copies of his books as he can and to make 
the public or the publisher pay the expense of their 
issue ; the public likes to read interviews with the author 
at home and, if he happens to be fashionable, buys his 
books to scatter all over the house like blue-china, ash- 
trays, and Bohemian flower-glasses. In fact, like sausage- 
makers or publicans, we are all getting as much money 
as possible out of one another. If we can do it amicably 
so much the better. 

All this perhaps is rather incidentally than entirely 
true. But literature is a saleable commodity, just as 
cotton stuffs and jams and land are saleable. There is 
this difference, however, between literature and other 
articles of merchandise. Ifaman makes money by land, 
he and his heirs can control the source of their wealth 
for ever. ‘There is no reason why the inventor of an 


‘electropathic belt and his children’s children should not 


continue to make money by it for a thousand years, 
provided that they can so long escape the attentions of 
the evening press. But when a book which has been 
written and sold as a means of gain is in question, 
the law lays it down that, either in forty-two years 
from the date of its publication or seven years after 
the author’s death, he and his heirs shall cease to 
have any further interest therein. The fiction is that 
it is public property; the fact is that it belongs to 
whatsoever publisher fancies that he can profitably 
issue a new edition. The publishers naturally deny 
that they want to turn a single penny out of dead 
men’s brains. They desire to enlighten and enlarge 
the public mind, to encourage the trade in paper- 
making, book-binding, illustrating, and in so-called 
critical introductions, and if they reap a trifling bonus 
as it were by accident—well, the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. ‘The answer to this fallacy is that the author 
did not write the book to encourage paper-making and 
book-binding, nor to find an income for dealers in 
process and the third-rate enthusiasts from whose praise 
no masterpiece is sacred. He works to benefit his own 
pocket and the family purse. The present law of 
copyright is as absurd as a law would be that per- 
mitted some Covent Garden greengrocer to possess 
himself of a market-garden after an owner with whom 
he dealt had been dead for seven years. 

This argument leads to the contention that copy- 
right ought to be perpetual. Undoubtedly it should 
beso. Moreover, perpetuity of copyright is both legally 
and poetically just. When an author is trivial or of 
inferior attainment, the demand for his work soon 
ceases. Nobody now wants to read the successful 
shilling shockers of five years ago. But surely the 
heirs and assigns of men of genius whose works con- 
tinue to sell should be put upon the same level as 
the heirs and assigns of an industrious soap-boiler. 
The proposal is not immediately practicable: but it 
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may come to fruit, for it is in accordance with the law 
of evolution as applied to copyright. Not long ago 
whenever a book was published any pirate was at 
liberty to blanket its sale with a cheaper issue of his 
own. ‘To-day we give an author his rights for forty- 
two years—or such of his rights as he can keep from 
the publishers. Only the other day a lady who 
published a novel on a royalty had to pay the pub- 
lisher more for her own copyright than the royalty 
came to; and quite lately a novelist who had sold two 
editions of his work was informed that he was still in 
debt to the publisher. But these matters are for the 
authors themselves and for the Authors’ Society when 
it has some time to spare from the three-volume novel, 
or can raise itself from its attitude of reverential 
adoration towards the publishers. ‘The problem that 
now asks attention is this: How may literary property 
or copyright best be secured to the heirs and assigns of 
its creators, and prevented from ultimately enriching 
the publisher alone ? 

M. Stéphane Mallarmé has made an ingenious 
enJeavour to solve the problem on Socialist or rather 
on semi-communistic lines. He proposes that the post- 
mortuary profits of a work which now fall to the guild 
(so to say) of publishers should be transferred in some 
measure to the guild of authors. Seeing that both in 
France and England the worn-out man of letters has 
little to hope from the State by way of pension, he 
suggests that a royalty should be levied on every copy 
of every reissue of the work of a dead author, the 
total sum being applied to the relief of distressed or 
broken-down servants of literature. It sounds very 
pretty: moreover, the objections which Colonel Rout- 
ledge urged against the plan in an interview printed by 
the Pall Mall Gazette are not by any means insur- 
mountable. He says that the Board of Trade would 
object to any extension of the period of copyright, 
which it would like to see contracted. ‘Then he pans 
out on the wickedness of depriving the pursuer of know- 
ledge under difficulties of his cheap Shakespeare and his 
twopenny-halfpenny copy of Bacon, But you only 
reach the bed-rock of his objection when you observe 
that the matter is entirely a trade matter with him, 
as it must be with all the publishers of cheap reprints. 
Indeed the question ought to be settled independently 
of the publishers, who can always fix their own prices 
so as to maintain as much profit as they deserve. Our 
objection to M. Mallarme’'s scheme is that it works 
towards the reward of decrepit men of letters at the 
expense of the heirs of successful writers. Why should 
a tax be levied on Tennyson or Browning to pension an 
indigent decadent withal? Or why should the royalties 
that could be levied on Byron be absorbed in another 
Civil List scandal? Mr. Frederick Macmillan has 
written to the Pall Mall Gazette suggesting that the 
heirs of successful authors—or indeed of any author— 
may renew a copyright for periods of ten years on 
payment of a sum of money. We do not think 
that a licence to hold what by right belongs to you 
is desirable, but there is no reason why copy- 
rights should not be renewed on the payment of a 
sufficient registration fee, This would be the first step 
towards the legal recognition of literature as a 
form of property. The next step will be the 


extension of the period of copyright to at least one 
hundred years, 
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SPLITTING AUSTRALIAN BANK DEPOSITS 

O* July 14th we criticised the prpspectus which had 

reached us of a scheme for converting the Deposit 
Receipts of certain of the Australian Banks which have 
been recently reconstructed. The scheme contemplated 
the acceptance of deposits of varying amount in five banks 
and the creation of three classes of Stock secured on the 
deposit receipts, which were all to be pooled together. 
We said at the time that one drawback to the plan was its 
extremely complicated character, while another was the 
impossibility of accurately rating the relative merits of the 
individual banks so as to recognise duly in the allotments 
of first or second charge stock the degree of safety attach- 
ing tothe banks. Apparently the promoters of the con- 
version operation found more difficulties than they 
anticipated, for we have this week received a fresh 
prospectus which deals with the matter in a totally 
different way. Under the new scheme deposits to the 
amount of £2,000,000 will be received for conversion by 
the Stock Conversion and Investment Trust, in the follow- 
ing seven banks; Australian Joint Stock Bank, Bank of 
Victoria, City of Melbourne Bank, Commercial Bank of 
Australia, London Bank of Australia, National Bank of 
Australasia, and the Queensland National Bank. But 
instead of three stocks the conversion will be into only 
two classes, and no limit is fixed to the amount of deposit 
receipts that will be réceived from each bank, the sole 
condition being that the contribution of any one bank 
shall not be less than £100,000, while the aggregate of 
deposits in the seven is not to exceed £2,000,000 for the 
present. On the security of the total receipts of 
£2,000,000 it is proposed to issue a + per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock to the amount of £1,000,000, the principal 
of which, it is pointed out, will be quite safe if the banks 
pay ultimately an average of only 103. in the £ to their 
depositors, This preference stock as we understand it is 
a first charge both for interest and principal on the joint 
and several deposit receipts of the seven banks, and 
ought to possess some attractions for investors. One 
object therefore of the promoters of the scheme should be 
attained, in so far as a present holder of deposit receipts 
will get a marketable security for half the amount of his 
deposit. With regard to the other half, deferred stocks 
will be issued—not as in the case of the preferred in the 
form of a general trust but as reversionary interests in the 
individual banks. To give an illustration, a depositor 
with £100 in the National Bank of Australasia will get £50 
of preferred stock secured jointly on the receipts of the 
other six banks as well as his own, and £50 of deferred 
stock dependent entirely on the payment of interest and 
return of capital made by the National Bank of Australasia. 
It seems pretty clear that on these terms there can be no 
free market in the deferred stocks, since they will be of 
comparatively small amounts. Hence we may discard the 
suggestion in the prospectus that the deferred stocks will 
be more attractive to buyers than the undivided deposit 
receipts are now. What we do see is that by the scheme 
holders will be able to dispose of half the nominal amount 
of their deposits at about par value, retaining the balance 
on the chance of getting a better price than is at present 
obtainable, for the market quotations of the different 
banks’ deposit receipts vary from £07 10s. to £85 
per £100, Thus a holder of £100, instead of making 
a definite loss of from 15 to 32) per cent., as he 
would do if he realised now, will be able to get £50 
(assuming the preferred stock to sell at par) at once, and 
still hold a balance of £50 with the prospect of possibly 
receiving it in full hereafter. This is certainly an advan- 
tage, though we should have thought that any one 
in urgent need of money could have obtained a loan 
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from any respectable English bank at very moderate 
interest up to fully fifty per cent. of the nominal amoun 
of his deposit receipts. And as Australian banks are pay- 
ing 4} per cent. interest on their deposits, a borrower 
would not be out of pocket by the transaction. 

Assuming, however, that the Conversion is desirable 
there seems to be at least one weak point. It must be 
borne in mind that the position of each of the seven banks 
is by no means the same. Some are undoubtedly stronger 
than others, and for the sake of argument we will take it 
that the National Bank of Australasia is the best. Suppose 
that three or four of the others are unable to keep up 
their interest properly, while the National Bank of 
Australasia on the other hand pays back principal to the 
amount of 10s. in the pound forthwith. What happens ? 
A certain proportion of the total preferred stock is of 
course withdrawn, but until all the preferred stock has been 
redeemed, the remaining deposit receipts of the National 
Bank of Australasia are liable to make good any defi- 
ciency arising from the default of the other banks. It 
seems quite conceivable that although this bank had 
repaid 10s. in the pound, and thereby put its particular 
deferred stock in a far better position than the rest, the 
demands upon it to supply the shortcomings of the other 
banks on the outstanding preferred stock would leave little 
or nothing for its deferred stock. In this light it is evident 
that the sounder the bank the less advantageous to its 
depositors is the proposed Conversion. It is possible that 
we have misunderstood the scheme, but the prospectus 
clearly says that one common preferred stock will be 
issued at the rate of ten shillings in the pound for the 
whole deposit receipts accepted. It may be very impro- 
bable that any of the banks will fail to pay at least 10s. in 
the pound, but contingencies have to be guarded against 
and some further remodelling is necessary, for as we have 
endeavoured to show, the scheme on its present lines must 
operate least beneficially to those who at present have the 
best security, which is not good business. 


THE PROPOSED NILE RESERVOIR 


PYHE battle between the Ancient and the Modern Books 

in the St. James’s Library was a storm in a teacup 
compared with the war now waging between the 
engineers and the archeologists over the proposed re- 
servoir on the Nile. The engineers are naturally all 
agog over the prospect of a magnificent experiment. The 
archeologists are in despair at the threatened submersion 
of a hundred miles of antiquities. The main issue is 
simplicity itself, though alternatives are not wanting. 
The barrage erected half a century ago by Mougel Bey 
at the apex of the Delta, and quickly allowed to fall into 
decay, has recently been put into working order by 
English engineers, and the results have proved so 
satisfactory in increasing the water-supply of the country 
below the dam that a similar experiment is now to be tried 
higher up the river, by which it is confidently believed 
that the productiveness of Upper and Middle Egypt will 
be enormously improved, "Apwrov pev ddop is an adage 
which needs no commentator in the Nile Valley. If 
Egypt is ‘the gift of the river,’ as Herodotus shrewdly 
remarked, it is obvious that the bigger the river the 
larger the gift. You have only to make the Nile flow 
over more land to increase the area of production, and 
much may be forgiven to men who are prepared to carry 
out great works with this intent. The plan adopted by 
Mr. Willcocks and the staff of engineers appointed to 
examine into the best place for a barrage on the Upper 
Nile is to construct a dam across the river among the 
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granite rocks of the first cataract, whereby an immense 
reservoir could be filled at or after ‘high Nile,’ sufficient 
to provide for the ample irrigation of all the valley 
between Aswan and Cairo during the ‘low Nile.’ The 
place selected is all that could be desired from the 
engineer’s point of view. The rock is hard and compact 
granite, which will resist all imaginable pressure ; the 
river is here broad and shallow, and at ‘ low Nile’ broken 
up by small islands where the foundations of the dam 
could be laid in the dry ; all the conditions point to an 
engineering enterprise of no great difficulty and moderate 
cost. It is estimated that two millions would pay all the 
expenses, and that the result would be an increase in the 
produce of the valley below reckoned at not less than 
eight millions a year. In other words, the proposed dam 
and reservoir would add to the yearly wealth of Egypt a 
sum nearly equal to her whole annual revenue, and repre- 
senting at twenty-five years’ purchase a capital value of 
£200,000,000. These figures, we are informed, have 
been carefully calculated ‘by men of great experience in 
agricultural questions in Egypt’; but even if there is 
some exaggeration it is clear that, with all due deductions, 
there will be eventually an enormous profit to the whole 
country if the proposed reservoir be constructed. A project 
conferring such immense benefits cannot be set aside 
without very grave reasons, 

What do the archeologists bring against these advan- 
tages? We have before us a clear and authoritative 
pamphlet issued by the Society for the Preservation of 
the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, which may be taken 
to represent the views of most Egyptologists, and the 
following extracts from this report express briefly 
objections with which all scholars must sympathise : 

‘With a head of water such as is stated to be required 
for the irrigation of Middle and Lower Egypt, the Island 
of Phila, of which so much has been heard in connection 
with Nile reservoirs, would, with all its ancient buildings, 
be submerged for several months of the year. The island 
and its surroundings, in their natural features alone, form 
a scene of remarkable beauty, in no small degree enhanced 
by the noble and picturesque building with which the 
island is crowned. Not only can nothing in Egypt be 
compared with it; but it may be doubted whether 
throughout the world a spot could be found where beauty, 
imparted by art as well as by nature, is so singularly 
combined with objects of deep historic and scientific in- 
terest. In addition to the great temple of Isis, a splendid 
memorial of the Ptolemaic period, that is to say of Greek 
rule in Egypt, the island contains (or rather it should be 
said is covered with) remains of which some are of much 
earlier date. In like manner traces are to be found of 
the early Christians, who appear to have made use of a 
portion of the temple for their religious services, and close 
by are to be found inscriptions showing that the rites of 
the ancient Egyptian religion were still practised at Phile 
in the middle of the fifth century, hardly more than a 
century and a half before the Mohammedan conquest. To 
devastate the Island of Phile is nothing less than to rudely 
tear an important leaf out of the sadly mutilated volume 
upon which almost alone, scholars and students can rely 
in their laborious endeavours to trace the origin and early 
history of our modern civilisation. Of the proposals to 
demolish the temple and to rebuild it elsewhere, or to 
hoist it up beyond the reach of an artificial inundation, it 
is hardly necessary to speak. Their originators have 
perhaps ere this perceived that such ideas are based upon 
2 complete misunderstanding. . . .’ 

‘ The threatened destruction of Philw would not be the 
only result of the proposed dam at Aswan, and the dismay 
with which it was heard of was exchanged for absolute 
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consternation when it came to be understood that the 
reservoir would extend to a distance of at least one 
hundred miles up the valley; in other words, that the 
whole of Lower Nubia, its villages, its cultivated and 
uncultivated lands, and its archeological remains were to 
be drowned.’ 

The number of important monuments included in the 
region between Aswan and Korosko, which it is proposed 
to turn into a vast lake, is considerable. We have only to 
mention the great temple at Kelabsheh, with its pylon 
wider than the front of Westminster Abbey, the temples 
of Gertassa, Biggeh, Dabod, Dendur, Dakkeh, and the 
great brick forts of Kubban and Koshtemneh, to show 
how much of the priceless records of the past is to be 
submerged. But these represent only a fraction of the 
unknown treasures which it is proposed to put for ever 
out of the reach of future explorers. Egypt is full of 
sites of ancient cities and temples, only a portion of which 
has so far been excavated. Wedo not know what may yet 
remain to be discovered in the hundred miles of the upper 
valley which are to be sunk for ever beneath the waters of 
the reservoir. The known loss is great and lamentable : 
the unknown loss is incalculable. Nor would the alterna- 
tive plan of a dam at Kelabsheh, preferred we believe, in 
desperation, by Mr. Petrie, be much less destructive. 

We would not go so far as to. say that the preservation 
of these ancient monuments should be secured at the cost 
to the population of the immense benefits offered by the 
proposed reservoir, nor do we feel much sympathy for 
those who try to show that it will be the landowners and 
not the fellahin who will benefit by the increased irriga- 
tion. The whole country will benefit, and with the added 
wealth will come more ease and comfort to all classes. 
But we do think there is need for very careful reflection 
before so disastrous a blow is struck at a hundred miles of 
historical monuments. Is it necessary to create so vast a 
reservoir all at once? Cannot Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s 
suggestion of utilising the Wady Rayydn in the Fayyim, 
after the example of Lake Moeris, be adopted as a tem- 
porary expedient? Or if adam across the Nile be the only 
practical method, is it not desirable to wait a little, until 
circumstances force us once more to extend the Egyptian 
frontier to its natural limit at Khartoum, and then construct 
our reservoir higher up, where no monuments will be 
sacrificed? Mr. Garstin, the Under-Secretary of Public 
Works in Egypt, who is a strong supporter of the Phil 
reservoir, himself suggests the possibility of carrying the 
works higher up: he hopes that ‘ the successful completion 
of one work will have such marked effects on the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the country, that the Government will 
be encouraged to undertake even bolder schemes. At 
the head of the second Cataract we have a possible site 
for storing water, and at the third Cataract it may be 
possible so to regulate the high floods of the river as to 
protect Egypt from every fear of inundation. I think, 
then, we may confidently predict that, if a reservoir be 
successfully constructed, it will be only one of a chain 
which will eventually extend from the first Cataract to the 
junction of the White and Blue Niles at Khartoum.’ 
May not this very suggestion, coming from so high an 
authority, well give us pause? As there is every proba- 
bility of Egypt reasserting its sway over part of the 
abandoned provinces which Gordon once governed, it seems 
almost reckless to rush inco the present plan, with all its 
destructive results to archeology, until the effect of adam 
at the second or third Cataract, free from these objections, 
has been tried. The advantage of securing a store of 
water above Wady Halfa would indeed be a good reason 
for insisting upon the re-occupation of Khartoum, which 
is desirable on many other grounds. 
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ARMY REFORM—IIi 
CAVALRY 


ow very remarkable article on Cavalry in Blackwood's 
Magazine for August, an article embodying nearly 
everything desired by the younger and more vigorous and 
more thoughtful school of Cavalry officers, leaves little to be 
said on this arm, save ‘ more power to the elbow’ of the 
writer. In spite of a dictum of Lord Wolseley, which he 
probably would not repeat to-day in all its sweeping 
purport, there is a general feeling that the value of Cavalry 
in war cannot be over-estimated. And there is a greater 
necessity for reform in the Cavalry than in any other 
branch of the service, for it is far behind both Artillery and 
Infantry in efficiency. The reforms most urgently required 
come under three headings : 


(a) Leaders. 
(6) Organisation and Supervision. 
(c) Training and Instruction, 


Of leaders it must be said that men are required of higher 
intellectual attainments than all but perhaps two Cavalry 
Generals possess. They should be not butterflies of 
fashion looking to Court favour, but men possessing a 
knowledge of war on a large scale, the knowledge ren- 
dered fertile by constant thought and study. They should 
be not only good Cavalry soldiers, but also strategists and 
tacticians. While every one must sympathise with the 
recently expressed desire for greater economy in the 
Cavalry, it must not be forgotten that the very best 
grounding a young Cavalry officer can have is gained 
in hunting, playing polo, and riding steeplechases. This 
is, however, nothing but the grounding: and from the 
outset of his career the Cavalry officer who aspires to be 
anything more than a subaltern must apply himself 
steadily to the study not only of the history and tactical 
development of his own arm, but of the whole science of 
war. A special kind of man is wanted, with special apti- 
tudes and attainments, which some of our existing Cavalry 
colonels have in a marked degree. But the men are not 
procurable as a rule under existing conditions. Why ? 
Because we demand much of them and offer them little or 
nothing in return. A high standard of efficiency is not 
now exacted. A Cavalry officer who thinks out his work 
sees men placed over him whom he feels and indeed knows 
to be inferior. However he may work he sees that his 
prospects upon the staff will be prejudiced by the fact that 
he is a Cavalry man. In fact, he learns that his arm is not 
assigned an equal value with the others in the military 
machine. Young and clever men of means and social 
position are found in plenty in politics, diplomacy and 
other spheres of usefulness. If equal prospects were held 
out there would be no lack of aspirants, well-educated and 
ambitious, in the Cavalry, The best men will not enter 
this arm because they know it is not in favour, and that in 
it they cannot hope for a fair chance. 

Of organisation this must be said. It is axiomatic 
that efficient Cavalry cannot be improvised, and it is 
almost as plain that a faulty system has been maintained. 
Individual influence and personal considerations have 
been allowed undue weight. The costly nature of 
Cavalry renders it often liable to the refusal of money 
necessary for its proper practice in its work. The military 
authorities being little impressed by the need for a highly 
trained and organised Cavalry, do not press its claims 
upon the politicians. And it suffers accordingly. Then 
there is a great want of adequate supervision of our Cavalry 
both here and in India, leading to the absence of an 
efficient and uniform system. The Inspector-General has 
absolutely no power except when, as at present, he is 
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temporarily in command of a force in the field, and even 
then as regards only the six regiments with him. Both 
at home and in India he can only report to the Adjutant- 
General, and as that official is but seldom a cavalry man, 
the Inspector-General’s reports and suggestions come to 
the butterman and not to fruition. The fact that such a 
man as Sir Evelyn Wood left the Cavalry for the Infantry 
shows as well as a dozen columns of argument that he 
saw no future in a service to which he was eminently 
suited, 

The nature and character of the service required in the 
rile allotted to Cavalry in these days is such that a high 
order of intelligence throughout the whole body is a 
necessity. In our times war is prosecuted with such swift 
and vigorous determination that only those troops who 
enter the field in a state of perfection can hope to achieve 
success. If this be true of the other arms of the service, 
it must be true of Cavalry, which has to go first and bear 
the first brunt of the campaign—a fact which is too often 
sedulously ignored. Public opinion on the state of the 
Cavalry is apt to be influenced by mere externals. For 
example, a squadron of Household Cavalry going up 
Piccadilly or down St. James’s Street catches the eye. 
No one can understand how such a splendid body of 
troops can be otherwise than fit in every respect to take 
the field. Yet the very first thing they do, even when 
going to maneeuvres, is to get rid of all the panoply which 
causes so much admiration. But the whole Cavalry service 
suffers from the lack of a rigorous and uniform system of 
training and instruction. The winter months are prac- 
tically wasted. Once or twice at Aldershot there may be 
during the winter a brigade day, but no serious attempt is 
made, as there might be, to impart instruction during this 
season in reconnaisance and outpost work. All instruc- 
tion is postponed to the so-called annual ‘ Military 
Training. This course lasts but twenty-four days, and 
during this brief period attempts are made to teach and 
practice every kind of duty which falls to the lot of 
Cavalry in war. Nor is the instruction carried out as a 
whole. It is commenced in March, and is carried out by 
single squadrons at a time. The middle or end of June is 
thus reached before a regiment can be taken in hand and 
worked as a whole by a Commanding Officer. By this 
time the ‘ Drill Season’ is in full swing, regiments are 
taken for Brigade and Divisional field-days, and away as 
Divisional Cavalry to manceuvres, and the Commanding 
Officer has no chance of getting his regiment to himself 
because time has been wasted or not properly arranged 
and economised. This desultory, intermittent, irregular 
kind of training and instruction drags along its weary 
course till September or October, when the annual 
hybernation begins once more, to last till the following 
March. 

To sum up: a regiment fails because the individual 
squadrons are not properly instructed ; a brigade fails 
because individual regiments are not instructed ; and the 
‘Cavalry, as a whole, fails because individual brigades are 
mot properly taught their work. The military authorities 
generally look on with cynicism or indifference. The 
superior officers of the Cavalry are apparently satisfied 
with what is done, and the younger officers are not 
encouraged to show any zeal in their profession. The 
remedies for this state of things are admirably laid down 
in the Blackwood article, the measure of the value of 
which is the temper it has aroused among those mainly 
responsible for the present state of things. These 
remedies I may not, for want of space, reproduce here. 
But they commend themselves to every man who has 
thought out what our Cavalry is and what it ought 
to be. Seven Campaigns, 
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THE NIJNI-NOVGOROD FAIR 


[' has always been a source of wonder to those who 

know their Europe well that the tourist crowd should 
be so moderate in its peregrinations. Hungary, in spite 
of its zone system and unique fascinations, is practically 
unmolested ; the Balkans must be content for their 
impressions of us with an occasional journalist or inquisi- 
tive M.P.; and Russia, the nearest and greatest survival 
of the Middle Ages, is scarcely less favoured. The 
latter's immunity may be ascribed to the ludicrous mis- 
conceptions prevalent and encouraged to be prevalent 
outside the empire—misconceptions as to a vexatious 
police despotism, misconceptions as to the standard of 
comfort, and misconceptions as to sanitary conditions, 
Every summer the press occupies itself with tedious 
insistence about the ravages of cholera in Russia, when 
those ravages should really not be mentioned in the same 
breath with those, say, of scarlet fever in London or of 
typhoid at the average seaside resort. 

Setting out last summer for the great Fair of Nijni- 
Novgorod, I felt like one starting across the dark continent 
with my life in my hands. But from my first crossing 
the Russian frontier at Alexandrovo till my return to the 
nineteenth century at Eidtkuhnen, my progress was one 
long disillusioning. The custom-house officials, who were 
to have ransacked every shred and extorted small fortunes, 
expected nothing and exceeded in urbane consideration 
all their brethren of the West; the railways proved the 
most luxurious in the world ; the restaurants, so far even 
as Nijni, put those of Nice and Paris in the shade; and 
my provisions of pemmican (so to speak) proved but a 
wearisome impediment. As for cholera, Warsaw pro- 
nounced it desperate at Moscow, and Moscow declared 
that men were dying of it like flies at every street corner 
of Nijni-Novgorod. On reaching the latter, my stock of 
valour was at its utmost tension: I breathed the tainted 
air apprehensively and gazed expectantly for the death- 
carts and other paraphernalia of a plague-stricken city. 
The cholera death-rate was then at its highest, but all 
through my stay I saw and heard nothing to warrant 
alarm, and I soon learnt to treat the scourge lightly as 
one affecting only the unwashed. 

The Fair has been much written about but little 
described, and I found its variety and picturesqueness in 
violent excess of my most enthusiastic anticipations. My 
first impression was from the eminence above the gorod or 
town proper, where are a kremlin with towers and bastions 
and gardens connected with the lower town by old ravines 
which do duty for streets, In the extreme distance of the 
plain were the white churches of Balakhna, some thirty 
versts distance ; to the right the ‘little mother’ Volga, 
one thousand yards wide, dotted with all manner of craft 
from fat sluggish barges to ships of a Chinese rig and 
steamers of the newest American pattern. On the other 
side of the Oka, which joins the Volga at Nijni-Novgorod, 
was the Fair, with its red and green roofs glistening in a 
fitful sunlight. Though only occupied for some six weeks 
in the year, it is a regular town of permanent construc- 
tion, no mere erection of tents or booths. There are 
churches, mosques, theatres, hotels, restaurants, in fact all 
the outward and visible signs of prosperous civilisation. 
Starting from the Governor’s residence in the centre are 
rows and rows of shops as precise as an American town, 
Over the Oka is a bridge of boats, which for variety of 
colour and costume rivals, if it does not excel, the better 
known bridge of Galata. There are the types of all 
Europe and Asia: Tartars clad in sheep-skins, Persians of 
a diplomatic countenance, bearded ruffians driving long- 
horned cattle, primeval carts with every sort of burden— 
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mountains of skins, primitive mill-stones sufficient to stock 
the whole of Holland, and great oil jars, which bring home 
at once the truth of the story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. 

In the small hours, the bridge is opened to let through 
the river-traffic, and those whv have dallied too long with 
the dissipations of the Fair are hard put to it to reach 
their inns in the gorod. I arrived one night just as the 
bridge was about to be opened and my droski was stopped 
half way across the bridge by an official. He was polite 
and even engaging, as all Russian officials are, but I was 
given to understand that, unless I liked to get out and 
run across the bridge at once, | must wait some hours or 
cross the river by boat. Just as I was starting, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing some one else who had not 
used the silver, or rather paper money key, ignomi- 
niously brought back from an attempt to slip across 
after me. For it is strictly against the rules to attempt to 
cross the bridge after the barricades have been put up. 
Another no less inviolable law of the Fair forbids smoking 
out of doors within its precincts, and the penalty is twenty- 
five roubles, instead of the proctorial six-and-eightpence, for 
every infraction. I nearly fell a victim my first evening 
with my after-dinner cigarette, having scarce taken two 
steps outside my restaurant when a gendarme bore down 
upon me. But the truth just flashed upon me in time for me 
to put away the forbidden thing and escape with his smile 
of warning. On the following evening I set out through 
the Fair biting a long quill tooth-pick which gave the 
appearance at a slight distance of a small cigarette. This 
attracted gendarmes at every corner like wasps at a honey- 
comb. They would touch their hats with their unfailing 
courtesy, and call my attention to the fact that smoking 
was prohibited, and I with equal courtesy would hold out 
my tooth-pick, and ask whether the use of it was also pro- 
hibited. All certainly took it with amazing good humour, 
and I shudder to reflect what would have been my fate 
had I committed such an indiscretion in Prussia. After 
all, the regulation is an exceedingly wise one, for all the 
buildings are of wood, fires are frequent and the vast 
wealth of merchandise brought together in bulk, not in 
sample, must be safeguarded by every possible means. 

It is an unending delight for the visitor to wander 
aimlessly about the Fair, now haggling with Persians over 
the prices of their silk handkerchiefs, which even after 
gross extortion still seem absurdly cheap ; now trying on 
immense fur coats, veritable fortresses against the elements ; 
now tasting poisonous-looking sweetmeats, flavoured with 
rose-leaves, and coquetting with cholera for the 
luscious sake of Crimean fruits; now fingering tur- 
quoises and Siberian brilliants, temptingly pretty and 
inexpensive ; for ever unearthing wondrous and more 
wondrous novelties, experiencing a wondrous and more 
wondrous charm, One part of the Fair, for instance, is 
given up entirely to the manufacture of dougas, those 
high bows of semi-circular wood which are affixed to the 
shafts in the neighbourhood of a horse’s collar, and with 
which every one who has turned over the leaves of any 
illustrated book about Russia cannot fail to be familiar. 
In another part nothing is made but a species of fartastic 
wooden trunk, chiefly used for deporting purchases. One 
wharf is entirely devoted to the tea-trade, and displays 
a wilderness of the quaint Chinese ¢sibecks, in which 
the tea has travelled some five thousand miles overland. 
Further on is the cotton wharf, and then an island of 
sand in the Oka, where prodigious provisions of iron are 
heavily unladen. 

Nijni offers that greatest of all attractions to a traveller, 
the opportunity of bringing back with him useful and 
interesting mementoes of his visit. Indeed, to any one 
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desiring a provision of furs for the winter I would un- 
hesitatingly recommend a visit to Nijni as the cheapest 
and most satisfactory method of procuring them. Nay, 
I would go further and recommend to those puzzled about 
the future of their sons to direct their emigration eastward 
to Russian civilisation instead of westward to American 
barbarism. Of course it is possible to come to grief 
anywhere with a natural bent, but the process is slower, 
pleasanter, and more difficult in the East than the West. 
An emigrant to Russia would have many more opportuni- 
ties of refinement than an emigrant to the colonies, and, 
should he do those things which he ought not to do, there 
would be the satisfaction of hearing no more of him again 
outside Siberia. Hervert Vivian. 


PRE-REFORMATION SCHOOLS 


Il, LAY HEADMASTERS:; ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: GREEK IN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


T is the fashion to talk about the education of boys 
in the Middle Ages with contempt; and _ the 
writer of the article on Education in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica speaks with airy ignorance of the monkish 
training and monkish cruelty to boys at school. With 
boys’ education, however, except the one or two (or at 
the most half-dozen) novices at a time who in each 
monastery were being brought up to be monks, the monks 
and monasteries had, at least in historical times, little or 
nothing to do. As early as the ninth century they were 
forbidden to take scholars not dedicated to the monastic 
life in the monasteries. Except for a few schools outside 
monasteries provided by abbots and priors as landlords, and 
for a few young nobles who went to an abbot’s, much as 
before the present boom in Public Schools they went to a 
private tutor’s, the monasteries had nothing to do with boys. 
Education was, ‘from the earliest times to the present 
day,’ from 750 to 1850, mainly, if not entirely, in the hands 
of thesecular clergy. It is, however, an equal delusion to 
suppose that though schools before the Reformation were 
nominally under clerical control, they were always in the 
hands of clergymen strictly so-called ; or that the people 
educated in them were solely, or even mainly, intending 
priests. Headmasters of schools, though probably always 
clergy in the sense of being clerics, that is, having under- 
gone (as was demanded by the statutes of the Fellows 
of All Souls’, and was equally demanded of the scholars 
of Winchester and Eton down to 1854) ‘the first clerical 
tonsure’, were by no means so exclusively in ‘holy’ orders 
before Edward VI. as they have been since. For instance, 
three successive headmasters of St. Peter's School, York, 
from 1426 to 1472, were married men, and therefore not 
in holy orders. The headmaster of Winchester College 
in 1535 is specially described asa layman. At Bridg- 
north, in Shropshire, the Town Council in 1503 empha- 
tically declared that ‘no Priest shall teach no school in 
the town.’ Archbishop Holgate, in founding his three 
still existing schools in Yorkshire in 1545, particularly 
says that the headmaster may be a layman; just as Colet, 
though Dean of St. Paul’s, in endowing St. Paul’s School 
in 1518, says that the master may be ‘a wedded man, a 
single man, or a priest that hath no benefice with cure, 
nor service that may let his due business in the school.’ 
So that when at Winchester, out of twenty-four 
masters only six are in orders; at Eton, out of fifty- 
five only ten; at Harrow, and even at Marlborough 
(founded specially for the sons of the clergy), six out of 
thirty-seven ; and at Rossall (founded as the ‘ Northern 
Church of England School’), only four out of twenty-six ; 
and when the headmasters themselves of the great 
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schools of St. Paul’s, Dulwich, Manchester, and the 
(denominational) King’s College School are not in orders, 
we are only, late in time, returning to the practice of 
four hundred years ago, 

As the headmasterships were not confined to those in 
holy orders, it is not surprising that the schools were not 
confined to those intending to take holy orders. No doubt 
in the larger towns, like Winchester and York, the 
majority of the pupils may have been so far clerics, as 
every professional man was in those days a cleric. From 
the Chancellor and the Chief Justice down to the Treasury 
Clerks and the Clerk of Arraigns, every lawyer and almost 
every civil servant wasacleric. Even the foreign mer- 
chants in London, those of the Steelyard and the Hause, 
lived a quasi-clerical life. But being a cleric and being a 
priest were two very different things. The parish clerk 
was a cleric; the steward of a manor wasacleric. William 
of Wykeham, when he was clerk of the works at Windsor 
and Queenborough Castles and chief architect of the 
Crown, was a cleric, but not in holy orders, Every student 
at the University, every scholar of Winchester or Eton 
was a cleric. 

Elementary education, indeed, was probably almost 
entirely in the hands of actual priests, Thorpe states that 
the English Council of Cloveshoe in 817 prescribed that 
‘mass priests shall always have in their houses schools of 
learners.’ The enactment, however, does not appear in 
Stubbs’s edition of the Councils. Whetherthere was a formal 
enactment or not, there can be little doubt of the practice. 
There is an eleventh-century story of a boy attending the 
parish school at Norham, in Northumberland, who, to escape 
a whipping for not having learnt his lessons, locked the door 
of the church in which the school was held, and threw the 
key into the Tweed, thus shirking chapel as well as school. 
In the Episcopal Registers at Winchester, among the 
statutes made in a Synod at Winchester’in 1295, the 
rectors, vicars and parish priests of the diocese are directed 
to see that the boys of their parishes learn the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Salutation of the Blessed 
Virgin. These, with graces before and after meals, con- 
tinued to be the subject of the primer, in which they 
accompany and illustrate the ABC, up to the time of 
Henry VIII. They were sometimes described as being to 
enable a child ‘to help a priest to sing.’ The only differ- 
ence made in Henry’s reign was to make the Ten Com- 
mandments general; while in Edward VI.’s reign an 
English version was added to the Latin. In Chaucer's 
Prioress's Tale we learn how the small boys of seven went 
to an elementary school— 


This little child his little book learning, 
As he sat in the school at his primer, 
He Alma Redemptoris heard sing 

As children learned their antiphoner. 


His ‘ fellow’ who was older was in the song school, learn- 
ing his anthem-book, and taught the little boy the 
words of the hymn ‘Alma Redemptoris,’ but could not 
construe them— 

I can no more expound in this matter, 

I learné sing, I can but small grammaire. 

William of Wykeham, we are told in a contemporary 
biography, was ‘from the elementary study of letters’ 
sent to Winchester; and these elementary studies had, 
no doubt, been conducted under the parish priest of 
Southwick, where he lived. The statutes of Winchester 
College at the end of the fourteenth century direct that 
the boys, who must be admitted between eight and 
twelve years old, should have been competently instructed 
in reading, plain song, and old Donatus. Where else, 
except at the village elementary school, conducted by 
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the parish priest, would they, gathered from the villages 
of Wessex, have learnt these things? In the towns, too, 
there is evidence that the parish churches provided ele- 
mentary education. Thus at St. Nicholas, Bristol, in 1481, 
the parishioners made ordinances ‘how the clerk and the 
suffragan (ic, under-clerk) ought to do in the said 
church after the laudable uses of years past. Amongst 
other things, ‘the clerk ought not to take no book out 
of the choir for children to learn in without leave of 
the procurators (churchwardens).’ 

The grammar schools did precisely the same work in 
the Middle Ages as they do now. They took boys on 
leaving the preparatory school, or, at least, after having 
learnt to read and write and to decline ‘musa, and 
kept them till seventeen or eighteen years of age. Ex- 
ceptions like Wolsey, the boy bachelor, who took his 
bachelor’s degree at fifteen, are sometimes quoted as if 
they showed the regular University age. But the very 
epithet itself shows that his was an extremely excep- 
tional instance, which is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by his being a scholar in Magdalen College School of 
extraordinary precocity. The normal age for a University 
student was much the same as now, 


(Juod reson in age of twenty year, 
Go to Oxenford and lerné lawe. 


The learning was much the same, not perhaps as now, 
but certainly as it was forty years ago. Theodore, the 
Greek Archbishop had, as we have seen, introduced the 
study of Greek into England. Partly owing to this, 
English scholars at once took rank as the first in Europe. 
Bede was an undoubted Greek scholar, though his studies, 
like those in the German and English renaissance were 
chiefly directed to the Stratford-atte-Bow Greek of the 
New Testament and the Fathers. Alcuin’s claims to a 
knowledge of Greek at the end of the eighth century have 
been somewhat sternly criticised by Mr. Mullinger, on the 
ground that all, or nearly all, the Greek quotations are 
taken from Jerome. But that he knew Greek is un- 
doubted though his knowledge of Greek literature may 
have been scanty. The Greek words inserted in Saxon 
Charters and the proud title of Basileus, the Imperial 
style of the Eastern Empire, adopted by Edgar and other 
kings, serve to show that some traditions of Greek scholar- 
ship still survived in England. In the British Museum 
there is a Latin Grammar which belonged to the library of 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, and was written in England 
shortly after the year 1000, that is a generation or more 
before the Conquest, in which several Greek words are 
introduced, written in Greek characters. While it may be 
doubted whether the Greek scholarship of the English 
came to much, it is certain that there was some ; though 
what there was, was destroyed with all the rest of English 
civilisation by the barbarism of the Normans. 

For four hundred years after the Conquest, Greek was no 
more taught in the schools. Its re-introduction, the first 
evidence of which is in Colet’s Statutes for St. Paul’s 
School in 1519, marks the first step towards the throwing 
off of the subjection to Rome which was one of the worst 
results of the Norman Conquest. 

The loss of Greek entailed of course some loss of culture, 
and width of view. But there is a great deal of supersti- 
tion about the immense importance attributed to Greek 
literature, either in itself, or as a subject of study. The 
possession of it did not prevent the Greek Empire and 
Greek Christianity from falling at least as low as the 
Western. Its revival in the West at the Renaissance was 
an effect, and not a cause, of the general revival of litera- 
ture and intelligence. There is no more magic in Greek 
than in Latin grammar or literature; and an intimate 
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acquaintance with Greek philosophy and the Greek Testa- 
ment does not prevent a man from being as obscurantist 
and reactionary as if he had been brought up on Boethius 
and the Vulgate. Indeed, some of the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages made a better use of their Vulgate and their 
translations or versions of Aristotle in advances to free- 
dom of thought and discussion than most theologians of 
the nineteenth century do with their Aristotle or New 
Testament in the original Greek. To learn Greek and 
to be in favour of Greek as a general school study in the 
year 1494 was, no doubt, a mark of culture and a liberal 
mind, To insist on its maintenance now as a school 
necessity is to rank yourself with the Obscurantists of 
the sixteenth century who were derided in the Letters of 
Obscure Men. Arruur F, Leacu. 


ANGLING FOR THE AGEING AND OLD 
BY ‘ RIPPLE’ 


\ HEN a keen and enthusiastic angler, still strong, 

vigorous, and sound in limb and wind, sturdy 
on the legs, quick and powerful in arms and wrist, the 
fingers supple, eyes and ears still sharp and _ sensitive, 
begins to suspect that his mastery of rod and line are 
not quite so perfect, and his endurance of cold, hunger, 
and fatigue less easy than of yore, he is apt to be 
saddened by the fear that in a very few years he will be 
compelled to abandon the practice, in its higher branches, 
of the art which has from a pleasure grown, with know- 
ledge and ripe experience, into a second nature. With 
a frame enfeebled by age and the infirmities which, with 
most men, grow upon us in advancing years, he dreads 
the day when he will no longer be able to wield salmon 
or spinning-rod, or contro] the fierce rushes of a freshly 
hooked and powerful fish, or stem the rushing stream in 
pursuit of his favourite quarry. He feels that he can no 
longer condescend to less noble prey than the Salmonide, 
or Mahseer or lusty pike, and that he will ere long be 
obliged to shun extremes of cold and heat as well as 
damp. 

The advance of age, then, becomes invested with an 
extra dread to him, and his enjoyment of the present is 
diminished as he reflects on the future curtailment of his 
pleasure. It is a curious thing, moreover, that although 
works on angling may now be counted by the thousand, 
there is not a single book or treatise which deals with the 
certainly difficult question of enabling the higher branches 
of our craft to be successfully followed in old age. At 
first sight it would appear that all the advantages are on 
the side of the younger and more vigorous, but on careful 
analysis it will become evident that this is not the case. 
For that ‘intuitive apprehension,’ without which no man 
can become a master in an art like angling which in its 
higher branches almost attains the dignity of a science, 
any more than a student deficient in this form of genius 
ean, as Aristotle declared over two thousand years ago, 
ever become a real man of science ; this ‘ intuitive appre- 
hension,’ I say, is in the old angler tempered and 
strengthened by long experience and practice. He rarely 
wastes time in angling unseasonably or in spots likely to 
prove barren, or with the wrong lures. He has learned 
to be patient and control his temper and tongue, and is, 
or should be, infiltrated with that homely wisdom which is 
rarely met with even in middle age. These qualities 
largely make up for what he lacks in muscular vigour and 
the acuter sight, touch, and hearing of his younger rivals. 
He does not break rods or tackle to anything like the 
same extent, nor waste money in what is only good to 
look at. He will rarely wade, if ever, for he knows that 
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the big fish are more at home under the banks or where 
they get cover from trees or weeds; and should you be 
allowed—and you must have gained his heart first—to see 
his catches, you will generally find that his fish run larger 
than the average of the stream they come from. He has 
grown mighty cunning of fence, listens much, and talks 
little, and takes care not to part with his local and hardly 
acquired knowledge unless to one who gives knowledge in 
return. 

A capital fellow, however, when you have got on good 
terms with him, and this you can only do by being straight- 
forward. If you are his equal or superior in the craft, he 
will soon recognise it. If a novice, and he likes you, he 
may take you by the hand, and you may bless your stars 
for your good luck, for a month or so with him will be as 
good as five years in experience, and save you many 
a pound later on in outlay on tackle and travelling 
expenses. What the ageing and old anglers want is 
such information as can only be given them by old anglers 
sufliciently skilled in the mechanical arts, and in the sister 
sciences, to enable them to use their acquired knowledge 
and experience by the aid of such appliances as will 
supplement their waning physical powers. The tackle of 
the oldish man must be light as well as strong, and will 
of course vary with the nature and geology of the stream, 
the fish he seeks, and the bait he uses. The old angler 
for trout, grayling, and. salmon, may still fish with fly, 
minnow, or worm, The flyfisher who is content with 
chub, dace, or roach, which take fly well in the hot 
months, here as well as in France and Belgium, the 
troller or spinner for pike, and the votary of bottom- 
fishing, whether for perch, carp, barbel or the other 
Cyprinide, will benefit alike if they avail themselves of 
scientific assistance as age grows on them, Nor should 
the cost of supplementary appliances be more than 
nominal. I have already shown, in the articles on ‘ Snap- 
Trolling,’ ‘ Bush-Fishing,’ ‘Brook- and Beck-Creeping, 
and others which have appeared in the National 
Observer, that the tackle actually necessary for these 
modes of angling, which are suitable to the elderly, 
is fortunately cheap and simple. It is very important to 
the elderly to have the weight and quantity of what they 
must carry during a day’s fishing reduced as far as is com- 
patible with efficiency and comfort ; not only should rod 
and winch be as light as possible, but landing-net, minnow 
net, basket or bag, the tackle used, be reduced in weight 
and bulk, all the costly and unnecessary gear forced on 
the greenhorn by the tackle sellers——their best customer 
be it said—-being of course discarded by the experienced. 
The old angler will probably have more gear about him than 
he needs, but which for old association’s sake he does not 
care to part with. We will therefore presume that he pos- 
sesses such rods as either suit, or may be cut down to suit his 
senile requirements ; and of lines, winches, gut, gimp and 
hooks, flies, ete., he will not require to buy much, if any. 
These things need not occupy much space, though they 
cannot be dispensed with: a sharp knife, a pair of cutting 
wire pliers, and a few coils of soft iron and copper wire 
do not cost or weigh much, nor does the stick and paragon 
frame of an old umbrella, which may be turned to 
account in various ways by an ingenious angler, who may 


construct the frames of landing and minnow nets of 


greater strength, lightness and portability from the ribs 
and stick than anything he can buy at the tackle shops. 
A cabbage-net makes an excellent substitute for the shop 
article, and if you soak it for a few days in unboiled linseed 
oil, wring it out, and hang it up to dry, which it does very 
slowly, it will wear for years, and not entangle hooks like 
an undressed net. For a combined minnow-net and bag, 
you cannot do better than buy at the oil shop one or two 
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of what are termed ‘sponge-cloths.’ These are woven in 
soft material with meshes about ,°,, of an inch square, about 
the mesh of the most expensive minnow-nets. They are 
sold for 2d. or 3d. in sizes up to 30 inches square, giving 
an area of 00 square inches, as against about 370, which 
is the working surface of a 20-inch minnow-net. A cord 
passed through the meshes all round converts one of them 
into an excellent bag; to make a minnow-net pass a two- 
foot umbrella rib through the meshes on each of the long 
sides and wire each corner of the short sides to the corres- 
pondent holes of the umbrella ribs. Keep these apart 
by a cross rod tacked to the middle of each rib, and 
suspend the whole by six cords to a central loop or ring, 
and you have a most efficient minnow-net, to weight 
which you place a stone in the centre. These cloths are 
largely used as ‘swabs’ by publicans. Faule de mieua, 
you can make it up with freshly cut osier or other twigs, 


The other accessories required vary with the kind of 


angling, and each needs to be described under its proper 
heading. 


A STROKE OF LUCK 
I 


[' has always appeared to me that it happened to Cloff 

because he was the most unlikely man to whom it 
could happen. As shorthand clerk to a busy solicitor 
Alfred Taplin Cluff led a very ordinary, not to say hum- 
drum, life on his thirty shillings a week. 

We had dined together for some time at the same 
obscure restaurant before a casual conversation revealed 
that our tastes and opinions were similar. After that we 
became very intimate, and | found that the literary efforts 
to which he devoted his spare time showed unusual ability. 
Notwithstanding this, he continued to have an unbroken 
run of ill-luck with his manuscripts. He was always per- 
severing, and generally patient; but his uphill struggles 
would have broken the heart of a tram-horse. 

‘Ah!’ he would say, ‘if I could only get on the staff of 
some paper, I would prove my mettle.’ 

But the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous Fortune’ were 
not all exhausted. One evening I climbed to the solitude 
of his two-pair back, and found Cluff brooding with his 
head in his hands. The circumstance was so unusual that 
I hesitated to congratulate him, when he glanced up 
wearily and said— 

‘ Well, old chap, I am in for the literary life at last.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘The governor has sloped, without notifying the change 
in his address. I suppose I ought to be very thankful 
that he has only victimised me to the extent of one week's 
salary, but my Christianity is below par at present.’ 

When I heard this and observed my friend’s broken 
demeanour, I felt there was only one thing to be done. 
1 managed, with some trouble, to induce Cluff to come 
and share my chambers—‘ till he could look about him,’ 
as I put it. He stayed with me several days, and looked 
about him disconsolately enough ; for even his innumer- 
able answers to advertisemen's failed to bring replies in 
many cases. At length there came a note from a Lan- 
cashire editor, who wanted another reporter, asking Cluff 
to come over and see him. Poor fellow! he was simply 
jubilant as we hurried to the station to catch the next 
train. 

I went to see my friend off and wish him good luck, 
but we had not a minute to spare. Suddenly as we 
turned out of a busy thoroughfare, a man dashed by us 
and brushed slightly against Cluff. My friend was 
wonderfully keen-witted and alert, and I had barely time 
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to realise that the man was chased by a policeman when 
Cluff pulled up. 

‘Look what he’s given me!’ he said, drawing a lady’s 
purse out of his overcoat pocket. 

‘What a nuisance! You'll have to go round to the 
office and give evidence against him; but you can catch 
the next train.’ 

Meanwhile, the worthy policeman had seized his prey 
not a dozen yards from where we stood, A thief at bay 
is the most impudent of all mortals, and this one was no 
exception. 

‘ Take yer ‘ands orf me,’ he said to the policeman with 
mock dignity. ‘/ ’aven’t got no lydy’s purse; you'd 
better arsk them torfs behind about it.’ 

Here he wheeled round as well as he could in the 
policeman’s grip, and seeing the purse in Cluft’s hand, 
looked piously scandalised. 

‘W’y there it is, he explained to his guardian. ‘Just 
look at ‘im (pointing to Cluff) a-parsin’ of it to ’is pal.’ 

‘You'll travel quieter with the darbies on, this time,’ 
said the policeman irrelevantly. And then, as I had 
expected, he invited us to join the procession to head- 
quarters. 

The result of this delay was that Cluff started nearly 
two hours later for the North, by a train which was not an 
express. He did not return that evening; but I got a 
letter from him next morning. ‘ Usual luck,’ he wrote— 
‘the editor of Zhe Beacon said the post was filled up an 
hour before | got there. He added that “ smartness was 
everything, and even the office-boy wouldn’t miss a 
train.” 

‘] shall remain here until to-morrow to see if I can 
pick up anything; but I must trouble you again for your 
hospitality a little longer. By the way, wouldn't it bea 
fitting conclusion to my promising career if 1 were run 
over whilst tramping about looking for work? Only 
another of the unemployed gone under, you know !’ 

I felt sorrowfully apprehensive as I laid down my 
friend’s letter. A stranger might have thought its sinister 
ending hinted at a possibility of suicide; but 1 knew Cluff 
better than that. I knew the irony, tinged with some 
degree of fatalism, which he gave vent to under pressure 
of circumstances. And yet I felt that his letter spoke of 
a ghastly probability. He was just the kind of man who 
seems born to be crushed after a hopeless struggle with 
adversity. 1 tried in vain to shake off the suspense with 
which I awaited his return. 


Il 


All day long the fog-signals banged out their startling 
message on the railway. Every long-distance train was 
late that afternoon, and the vehicles in the street went at 
funeral pace. I sat in my office with the gas full on trying 
to bury myself in business, but wondering anxiously when 
Cluff would come. 

The tawny brown of the fog changed to impenetrable 
blackness, for it was five o'clock of a January evening. A 
newsboy rushed under my windows and called gleefully : 
‘Spesh'l ‘dition! Terruble railway aksdunt!’ Then I 
felt that the tension was suddenly released ; and I bought 
and opened a copy of the paper more calmly than most 
men would a football edition. Yes, it was the up train 
from Manchester which had been wrecked that afternoon. 

I read the particulars headed ‘ Terrible Railway Acci- 
dent—Many Lives Lost’ with a steadiness I could not 
explain. The Larchwood Junction accident will be 
remembered long in railway history, for it was peculiar as 
well as appalling. ‘The express had not only run off the 
line and plunged down a steep embankment, but its 
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impact had brought about a landslip of part of the em- 
bankment. As the wrecked train and mangled victims lay 
there heaped up in confusion, tons of earth and sand had 
thundered down upon the horror and partially buried it. 

Thus much I gathered in a few seconds ; and, further, 
I soon found that Cluff’s name was not among the first 
list of killed and injured. But I was not much elated. 
The details were incomplete, and I felt that my friend 
was a passenger in that ill-fated train even if he had 
escaped notice. Why, what was I overlooking? Here 
was the next column of the paper headed, ‘ Thrilling 
Narrative of a Passenger.’ I read it through eagerly, and 
felt quite a revulsion of spirits, for it seemed to mea proof 
of Cluff’s safety. 

There was nothing to indicate to a stranger who had 
written the account, but I had no doubts. I was so well 
acquainted with Cluff’s style that I recognised his graphic 
and origina! description of the disaster as easily as 
though it had been signed. Only one thing troubled me : 
my friend had not arrived nor even telegraphed, though 
there had been two trains from Larchwood since the 
accident. 

Under these circumstances I decided to call at the 
newspaper office for further particulars. By saying that I 
had come about the railway accident, I managed to see 
the editor himself. The editor was not acquainted with 
the gentleman, named Clutt or Clupp, who had sent 
in the account. He admired his talents, however, and 
wished he could secure his services permanently for the 
paper. 

‘Possibly you may do so,’ I said; ‘if my friend is 
safe.’ 

‘Oh! I hope your fears are groundless,’ he replied ; 
‘ for your friend’s “ copy’’ came to hand almost as soon as 
the Agency’s telegram. He could not have written up an 
account like that and despatched it within an hour, if he 
had been injured, could he?’ 

‘No,’ I answered somewhat bitterly, ‘not if he were an 
ordinary hack ; but I teli you the man is thoroughbred all 
through.’ 

However, the moments were precious to both of us, 
and I soon wished the editor ‘Good-night,’ promising to 
give him further news of Cluff. 

It was with very mingled feelings that I alighted at 
Larchwood Junction. I realised from the editor that 
Cluff’s chance had come at last—if he could take it. A 
porter at the station told me that the injured people had 
been removed to the Infirmary a mile away. 

‘W’y,’ he said in answer to my description of Cluff, ‘I 
‘elped the gentleman off meself.’ 

‘Was he hurt much?’ I asked, feeling sick as I said it. 

‘ Pretty bad, sir; but I never see such a good plucked 
‘un in me life. W’en we got the compartment open, there 
’e wos sittin’ writin’, with ‘is leg broke an’ the blood 
all on ’im. ’E rips the leaves out of ’is book while he 
was givin’ me the names of a lot of newspapers as ’e’d 
written down, an’ ses, “ Porter, take these to the tele- 
graph office, quick, and ‘ere’s somethink for yerself.”” 
’E gives me a sovrin an’ a shillin’ in a big urry, an’ falls 
back faintin’.’ 

I took the kindly porter’s hint, and he took my proffered 
half-crown with mutual satisfaction. 

‘Thankey, sir ; he'll be all right if pluck’ll ’elp ’im!’ 

The house surgeon at the infirmary did not seem quite 
so sanguine ; but he said Cluff wanted rousing, and if I 
had any pleasant news I ought to tell it him. So I sat by 
his bed and told him gradually that the editor of the 
Dawn wanted to see him as soon as he could make it con- 
venient to get better. Whereupon he asked questions 
faster than I could answer them; and the doctor told him 


if he would go to sleep like a good fellow I should come 
again in the morning. 

It is rather a long time since Cluff began literary life as 
a reporter on Dawn, He is called a ‘celebrity’ and ‘an 
eminent literary man’ now; and young men who can 
write, as well as young men who cannot, ask his advice on 
a literary career. 

‘O!’ he replies cheerily, ‘there is still room for a few 
men of real genius—in heaven. On earth the magazines 
and newspapers simply want commonplace individuals like 
myself—too tough to be snubbed out of existence, and too 
importunate to be ignored for ever.’ 


Paut Varaas, 


THE NEW WOMAN—THE FOUNDLING 


LEVER and amusing as it is, Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
new dpropos satire is in one sense a rather severe 
disappointment. The fullest appreciation of the mordant 
wit, the literary brilliancy, and the executive skill which 
the dramatist has lavished so unsparingly upon his latest 
work cannot blind us to the fact that he has failed to rise 
to the level of his opportunity. What the dominant folly 
of the hour demanded, what we had a right to expect 
from a satirist of Mr. Grundy’s powers, was an illustration 
of the practical working of those crack-brained theories 
of sexual topsy-turvydom which constitute the gospel of 
the foolish and disagreeable poseuse whose self-applied 
designation provides the title of his play. What Mr. 
Grundy has given us in 7T’he New JVoman is a mere garni- 
ture of diverting ridicule at the expense of a few minor 
characters, and a conventional story of a mésalliance and 
its consequences that has no necessary bearing at all upon 
the subject with which he has set himself ostensibly to 
deal. So far as its main interest is concerned, the ‘new 
woman’ and her theories might just as well be non- 
existent in this play, which really points no moral that 
applies to her or her ridiculous ‘claims.’ In a word, Mr, 
Grundy’s treatment of his professed subject is wholly 
incidental and almost irritatingly superficial. His com- 
monplace story of a priggish young Oxonian’s alliance 
with a good and pretty girl, his inferior in intellect 
and breeding but his superior in all other respects, of the 
estrangement caused by the girl-wife’s solecisms and the 
designs of her cultivated but unprincipled rival, and of 
the final reconciliation between the parted couple, would 
have been perfect in its Family Herald symmetry if the 
shadow of the ‘new woman’ had never been allowed to 
fall across the page. True it is that the improper Mrs, 
Sylvester justifies her assault on the marital fidelity of her 
literary collaborator by the serviceable new-morality doc- 
trine that a marriage without mutual sympathy may be 
taken as cancelled at any convenient moment, and that 
the Captain, her neglected husband, who promotes a kind 
of amatory chassez croisez by making love to Mrs. Cazenove, 
defends his conduct by declaring himself a convert to his 
advanced wife’s matrimonial philosophy. But as Mr, 
Grundy has chosen to stop short at the mere enunciation 
of theories of this order, and has made not the least 
attempt to illustrate or satirise them in practice, 
those who go forth to the theatre with their expectation 
aroused by his promising title are put off with a few 
amusing if highly-coloured caricatures, and a’ succes- 
sion of caustic epigrams that have the faintest possible 
connection with the real subject-matter of the play. 
There are, moreover, sins of commission in The New 
Woman hardly more pardonable than its disappointing 
sins of omission. Of these undoubtedly the worst is the 
inconsistent treatment accorded by the dramatist to the 
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character of his heroine. It is quite conceivable that 
the demure little ‘companion’ of the first Act might have 
won a Gerald Cazenove from his family influences and 
his literary women-friends by the force of her unaffected 
simplicity and charm. But away go credibility and 
sympathy together when, with the advent of the second 
Act, we discover unexpectedly that this Margery is a 
noisy, aggravating, ill-mannered tomboy, who plagues her 
husband at his work, exhibits her lack of breeding before 
his friends, and comports herself generally after the 
fashion of the romps and hoydens of old English comedy. 
Still more astonishing is it when Mr. Grundy, by another 
turn of the kaleidoscope, shows this uncultured heroine 
arguing down the specious theories of her ‘new-woman’ 
rival with all the eloquent severity of a Mrs, Lynn Linton. 
The character is so untrue to itself and to nature as to be 
of serious detriment to the play: and the author can only 
be said to have made partial amends by his creation of a 
really delightful elderly brother and sister—the one a 
genial, feather-headed military ‘ buck,’ the other a stately 
and imperious but withal tender-hearted and kindly 
dowager. Though it is the chief function of these two 
characters to chastise with epigrammatic scorpions the 
objects of Mr. Grundy’s satire, they are both conceived 
with admirable skill and fancy, and are among the best 
sketches of the kind in this dramatist’s portrait-gallery. 
As for his ‘new women’ themselves, the three who are 
frankly caricatures, and who gabble an amusing parody of 
the silly jargon of ‘emancipated’ coteries, are well enough 
in their way, though perhaps a little too pronounced for 
what professes to be non-farcical comedy. It is with his 
serious ‘new woman, his Mrs. Sylvester, that the author 
has failed so curiously to make any impression. She is 
simply and solely that familiar lay-figure of the story- 
paper and the ‘yellow-back,’ the unscrupulous woman 
consumed by an undisciplined passion for “a man beyond 
her reach. The anti-social theories which the dramatist 
puts in her mouth are so much waste breath, for 
nothing depends upon them or comes of them, and 
she would fulfil her purpose in the story just as 
well if they were cut out of her part. Turning 
from character to construction, it is strange to find a 
playwright of Mr. Grundy’s experience availing himself 
more than once in this play of the threadbare stage 
device of overheard confidences. The strong reminis- 
cence of Alfred de Musset conveyed by the incident that 
closes the second Act might have been avoided if all 
dramatists of eminence had pledged themselves—as they 
ought long since to have done—to abstain from allowing 
superseded sweethearts and wives to overhear by accident 
the sentence of their deposition, The trick is so 
desperately stale that it ought to be left henceforth in 
the sole possession of the provincial and transpontine 
play-makers. Mr. Grundy, fortunate in his interpreters 
at the Comedy Theatre, has given an unusually hard task 
to Miss Winifred Emery, who, playing throughout with 
an artistic discretion even more invaluable in this instance 
than her emotional power and sympathetic charm, does 
what few actresses could do to reconcile the inconsis- 
tencies of the many-sided heroine, who changes her 
disposition with her frock at every entr’acte. Miss Alma 
Murray’s gentle voice and subdued style hardly lend 
themselves to the realisation of a Mrs. Sylvester, though 
her performance is marked by a certain quiet force and a 
cleverly conveyed suggestion of the chronic depression and 
anrest that characterise the feminine theorist whose mind 
has drifted away from all moral and religious moorings. 
Narnestly as ever, and with a notable access of ease and 
abandon, Mr. Fred Terry personates yet another of the 
sententious and didactic young men who figure as the 
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heroes of latter-day comedy and drama. And, of the 
rest, while Mr. J. G. Grahame plays Captain Sylvester 
with more intelligence than distinction, and Miss Graves, 
Miss Warden, and Miss Rickards get plenty of broad fun 
out of Mr. Grundy’s comic ‘emancipated’ trio, there 
remain Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Rose Leclereq to pre- 
sent the incorrigible old Colonel Cazenove and_ his 
queenly sister as perfectly finished examples of the work 
of two refined and consummate artists. Mr, Grundy’s 
comedy is bright and ingenious enough as far as it goes ; 
but he has nevertheless let his opportunity escape him, 
and the dramatic satire upon the ‘new woman’ still 
remains to be written. 

The reaction against the ponderous pedantry and un- 
relieved gloom of recent ‘ plays with a purpose’ seems not 
unlikely to lead us back to hilarious rough-and-tumble 
farce of the Maddison Morton school. A very decided 
step in this direction has already been taken at Terry's 
Theatre, where an apparently successful experiment is 
being made with a bustling absurdity of the species 
beloved of Adelphi audiences in the days of Wright and 
Paul Bedford, the only noticeable concession to modern 
orthodoxy being the extension of the rollicking humours 
of The Foundling to the now indispensable three-act form. 
Even the old playgoer who ‘screamed ’ over his Area Belle 
and his Turn Him Out might have flinched from the 
prospect of three-act versions of those favourite pieces and 
others of their kind. But the mirth-seeking audience of 
to-day is evidently of Rosalind’s opinion that one cannot 
have too much of a good thing, and shrieks incessantly 
through each of the Acts of The Foundling, which Mr. 
Lestocq and Mr. Robson, its authors, have contrived with 
much ingenuity to cram with laughable nonsense from end 
to end, and in which a young man in search of a mother, 
a gay Major and his truculent wife, a lively Music-hall 
‘star,’ and sundry other eccentric characters are flung 
together in most admired disorder. The elaborate intrigue 
is maintained throughout with more than ordinary clever- 
ness, and Mr, Sidney Brough, Mr. Charles Groves, Miss 
Emmeline Orford, and Miss Susie Vaughan evince a com- 
mendable and successful determination to keep the fun 
from flagging. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE EAST AND THE EAST-END’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 2nd September, 1894. 


S1R,—I have just read an article in the National Observer 
under the heading ‘The East and the East-End,’ the state- 
ments in which astonish me. The writer, whoever he may be, 
would seem to know something of the East. He knows the 
words used for certain coins, and is fairly correct in the values 
he assigns to those coins. In nearly every other statement that 
he makes he is wrong. In Turkey hundreds of both Turks and 
Christians die annually of starvation, and thousands exist on 
the verge of starvation. It is on principle that the Turkish 
Government keep the people poor lest they should ‘ wax fat and 
kick.” No mere labourer was ever paid so much as 3s. 4d. a 
day. When working for the Government a man is, nominally, 
paid 5 piastres (about 10d.) a day. The money, however, is not 
paid to him but to the M/wkéar of his village, who transfers it, 
with deductions, to Constantinople under the head of taxes or 
arrears of taxes. The villagers, not being anxious to work under 
these conditions, are recruited by zaptiés and brought to the 
scene of their labours under an armed escort. I instance the 
mines of Heraclia in the Black Sea, 120 to 130 miles from 
the mouth of the Bosphorus. There relays of Turkish peasants 
work the year round and never receive a para. 

I venture to claim some knowledge of Turkey and the subject 
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on which I write. Both in European and Asiatic Turkey 
thousands, I might almost say tens of thousands, of the inhabit- 
ants have worked under my orders. These men were paid 
but never 3s. 4d. a day. Turks were paid Is. to 1s. 6d. a day, 
Bulgarians 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

In conclusion I beg to say that I am not interested by political 
feelings in thus writing—I as a Unionist am in sympathy 
with the principles you generally advocate. It seems to me, 
however, a pity that such wrong ideas should be promulgated.— 
I am, etc., 

GEORGE A. BARKLEY. 


REVIEWS 


TIMOLEON OF CORINTH 


History of Sicily. Vol. 1V. By E. A. FREEMAN, late Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited. with 
Supplement and Notes, by ARTHUR J. EVANS. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 


The reader of this posthumous volume of Mr. Freeman's 
works finds the interest of the narrative to be divided between 
two characters. Dionysius the tyrant and Timoleon the 
deliverer are subjects worthy of the historian ; and the fourth 
volume of this literally monumental work is chiefly taken up 
with the strange story of their lives. Somehow the numerous 
tourists who now every year visit Syracuse hear a great deal 
about Dionysius and very little or nothing about Timoleon. 
Yet Timoleon was unquestionably the greater man. He 
possessed the rarest qualities—namely, greatness, modesty, and 
moderation. His Quixotic crusade against tyrants in general 
and those of Sicily in particular was, against all the chances, 
abundantly successful. The worst blot on his escutcheon was 
acquired at the very beginning of his career. Mr. Freeman 
rejects the story that Timoleon actually murdered his brother, 
Timophanes, but allows that he stood by weeping while 
‘Eschylus did the deed. The delightful comment of Lempriére 
seems to have escaped Mr. Freeman. Demariste, the mother 
of Timophanes the tyrant and of Timoleon the ty rant-slayer, 
‘conceived the most inveterate aversion for her son, and for 
ever banished him from her sight. This proved painful to 
Timoleon.’ 

In these days steamer after steamer threads the Strait of 
Messina and, turning round the heel of Italy, enters the Gulf 
of Lepanto, passing on through the new Corinth Cana!. Crowds 
of English excursionists travel by these ships, and when they 
have visited Syracuse by the way they go over nearly all the 
ground described in the present volume. They hear much of 
Dionysius and nothing of Timoleon. They see the Ear of 
Dionysius and Fort Euryalus and Ortygia; and many of the 
current stories told them mix up the two tyrants, Dionysius 
who died in B.c. 368, and Dionysius, his son, whom Timoleon 
drove out, and who afterwards kept a school at Corinth. Mr. 
Freeman does not mention the school, but Mr. Evans, in a very 
learned footnote, gives many curious and carefully selected 
particulars, ending with the assertion of Clearchus that Dionysius 
finally became a begging priest of Cybele, and ‘ went about 
beating a drum and whining for alms like a wandering dervish,’ 
Timoleon meanwhile made himself practically master of all the 
Greek settlements in Sicily. The appendix at p. 349 relates to 
the coinage of Timoleon’s time, and is of great historical value, 
showing a contemporary record of his work as a liberator. We 
are all familiar with the beautiful decadrachms of Dionysius 
the elder, and know by heart the noble features of the goddess 
Arethusa. ‘ The artist,’ says Mr. Head, ‘has here striven to 
convey the idea of the sweet waters of the fountain in the 
island of Ortygia rising out of the midst of the salt waves of the 
harbour of Syracuse,’ the salt sea being symbolised by dolphins. 
Under Timoleon the issue of these and other coins, which had 
almost ceased since the death of the elder Dionysius, was 
revived ; and we find on them repeated references to the divine 
sanction which he thought had assisted him in his task. In 
addition to Syracuse, other Greek cities revised their coinage, 
and Mr. Evans gives a plate of the leading types of Taormina, 
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Eryx, Heraclia, Alaesa, and Akragas. On the coins of Gela 
there is a profusion of symbolism. ‘The river Gelas under the 
form of a bull is linked on the obverse side with a female head, 
corn-crowned like that of Demeter, but here, as the legend tells 
us, the personification of Ewmomia, the spirit of Good Law. As 
if to emphasise the chief points of Timoleon’s career, we can 
contrast it with that of Dionysius before him and of Agathocles 
after him Both were rulers of no mean order, men of powerful 
minds and inflexible will : but neither commands the historian’s 
respect as does Timoleon, in spite of the murder in which he 
was so closely concerned. 

Dionysius, we read, not only kept his power for life, ‘but a 
life which lasted thirty-eight years after his seizure of the 
tyranny. He stuck at no crime, ‘at no deed either of blood or 
treachery, which he thought likely to advance his purposes. 
He destroyed the political freedom of his own city and the very 
being of some other cities.’ But even in his crimes he shows 
very little, if any, of ‘the personal insolence of tyranny.’ He 
hated commonwealths, but he had no personal animosity 
against their citizens. There was nothing small or mean about 
him. We cannot agree with Mr. Freeman when he speaks of 
his sinking ‘into that strange literary vanity which he shares 
with some other rulers of men.’ It is difficult to see where was 
the smallness of this vanity—if, indeed, it was a vanity. ‘True, 
he failed as a poet at Olympia, but he succeeded at Athens. 
His career is, in one respect, singularly like that of some of the 
earlier Roman emperors. His ‘tyranny was a fact without a 
legal name.’ ‘There was no outward mark, name, or badge 
attached to it. His bodyguards only made the difference 
between him and any lawful Greek magistrate. Of Agathocles 
we have a more distinct view now than is to be found in any 
one other book. An absolutely unprincipled political adven- 
turer, he attained power partly by his own force of character 
and perseverance, but quite as much because he knew how 
to take every possible advantage of the republican form of 
government which Timoleon had re-established. Mr. Freeman 
admired republics and hated tyrants, and these feelings are 
apparent on every page; but nothing he says can alter the 
fact that a republic is unstable and prone to fall under the 
influence of such a man as Agathocles. ‘The freedom and 
well-being which Timoleon brought back to Syracuse and to 
all Greek Sicily lasted hardly more than twenty years.’ Mr. 
Freeman contrasts Agathocles with Dionysius : ‘Agathocles 
affected a frank and jovial demeanour, and thus kept the good 
will of the lower people ; but ever and anon he did deeds such 
as Dionysius never did. Dionysius never wrought a massacre ; 
to Agathocles it sometimes seems as if a massacre was really a 
kind of amusement.’ He signalised his assumption of power at 
Syracuse by the slaughter of his opponents in the Timoleon- 
teion, a group of buildings in the Agora called after his prede- 
cessor. This Mr. Freeman names his 2nd December. But it 
was only one of several. At Centuripa, now Centorbi, on the 
slopes of Etna, he slew his opponents ina body. Again, at 
Apollonia, the modern Pollina, near Palermo, the most part of 
the men of the city were killed and their goods made a prey. 
Another massacre took place at Segesta, where even women 
were tortured and men were hurled into space with catapults, 
At Syracuse, a little later, hearing that some of his soldiers 
in Africa had murdered his sons, he sent to Syracuse and slew 
all the kinsfolk of the soldiers. ‘It is wonderful,’ remarks the 
historian, ‘that the man who did such deeds as these two last 
was allowed to live for seventeen years longer.’ His campaigns 
in Carthage are fully detailed by Mr. Freeman, but very little 
is known about his dealings with Rome. He died, it was sup- 
posed of poison, in B.C. 289. 

When, therefore, we compare the careers of Dionysius and 
Agathocles with that of Timoleon we cannot but be struck by 
the difference. This difference is accentuated to the utmost 
by Mr. Freeman. The result is a kind of dramatic unity very 
visible in the narrative. To Mr. Freeman’s mind Timoleon 
was a hero of the highest type. His character has only to be 
placed side by side with that of his predecessor or that of his 
successor to bring out its true excellence. To this excellence, 
in Mr. Freeman’s eyes, was to be added the purity of his re- 
publican principles. It is evident from the narrative that, 
perfect as is the ideal, republican principles will not work. 
Take a Greek colonial population, living in isolated cities— 
which cities are frequently at enmity one with another— 
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surrounded by the comparatively barbarous  Sikeliots, 
threatened constantly by the Phoenicians of Carthage, with 
Philip of Macedon on the east and the military despotism of 
Rome on the other side, and we cannot but recognise at a 
glance that republican institutions of the mild kind estab- 
lished by Timoleon had no chance. When the second 
Dionysius discovered that he could no longer hold out he 
surrendered not to the Carthaginians but to Timoleon. If 
Timoleon had fallen into his hands we can but too easily guess 
his fate. But Dionysius, ‘with his goods and a few friends, 
was sent in a trireme to Corinth.’ Syracuse was soon all in 
the hands of Timoleon. The castle of the tyrant was razed to 
the ground. Colonists from Greece were invited. Money was 
coined. Reforms were effected, and the old laws were rein- 
stated. Next Timoleon took the field against the neighbouring 
tyrants. Leptines on the northern coast and Hiketas at 
Leontinoi, now Lentini, about thirty miles off, succes- 
sively submitted. He beat the Carthaginians, with their 
mercenaries and their allies at the fords of the Krimisos or 
Crimissus, now called the Fiume Freddo, near Segesta, where all 
the odds were against him. [but the gods fought for him, and 
the discomfiture of the Phoenicians was increased by a storm 
which beat in their faces. We read of 15,000 prisoners, of 1000 
breastplates of splendid workmanship, and 10,000 shields. 
Having overcome the foreigners, he next turned his attention 
to the remaining tyrants. Mamercus ruled Catania; Hippon 
was chief in Messina; Hiketas had come back to Leontinoi, 
thinking, no doubt, that Timoleon’s career would end when he 
marched against the Carthaginians. Mamercus surrendered, 
and was murdered with judicial forms by the Syracusans ; 
Hiketas was killed as a traitor; Hippon was put to death by 
the people of Messina ; even the wife and dauyhters of Hiketas 
were slain. These cruelties Mr. Freeman is anxious we should 
not impute to his hero: but no doubt he could have prevented 
them. Finally, when all was done, when it had become a mere 
matter of detail that he should become monarch of all Sicily, 
‘he laid down his office of General and with it all extraordinary 
powers.’ He sent to Corinth for his wife, and settled on a farm 
near Syracuse which the people had given him. Eight years 
later and quite blind he died, and was buried with special 
honours. 

The whole of Mr. Freeman’s narrative is interesting. We 
have indicated the places in which we chiefly differ with him 
He was a doctrinaire politician, but in the best sense of the 
phrase. Of his learning and fitness for the task he set himself 
there cannot be two opinions. He has made such shadowy 
characters as Dionysius and Timoleon to live and move again, 
and added a new clearness to the history of Sicily. We can 
but lament the more the loss which we have sustained by his 
death. A word must not be forgotten as to Mr. Evans’s 
admirable notes and his care in carrying out the arrangement 
of the volume. 


ELEMENTARY NAVAL TACTICS 


Elementary Naval Tactics. By Commander WILLIAM BAIN- 
BRIDGE-Horr, United States Navy. New York: Wiley. 


If the American Navy is numerically small, its sons are 
extremely influential in the naval world by reason of the 
breadth of their thought and the readiness of their pens. There 
are no naval compilations like those which issue from the 
Washington Navy Department. Captain Mahan has produced 
the finest philosophy of naval history that has ever been written. 
The author of this book is not new either to general naval litera- 
ture or to the particular branch of it which he has taken in hand, 
and he has treated a difficult subject with great skill. 

Naval tactics embrace three distinct branches of art. There 
is the art of conveying orders to the fleet by signal; the art of 
manceuvring ; and the art of fighting. The art of signalling 
may be treated from the standpoint of history and a large 
experience. The art of manceuvring a steam-fleet is a new one, 
and the subject of great controversy. The art of fighting is 
almost wholly speculative. To treat of these two parts of 
the subject is extremely difficult. Material is wanting, and 
an author is between the devil of deciding controverted points 
and the deep sea of speculation that may any day be shown 
to be baseless. Captain Bainbridge-Hoff throws his net 
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sufficiently widely over the subject, is not too dogmatic in the 
matter of controversy, and does not lose himself in speculation, 
His book of 110 pages is a serious contribution to the art of 
naval war. He begins by setting out the general scope of his 
inquiry. Then he describes the elements which go to make up 
a warship ; then he takes up the question of how a completed 
warship behaves, and what powers her commander has over her 
movements, laying most judicious stress on the points where it 
is limited. He next considers ‘the ships in action,’ believing 
that the ram is the ultima ratio of the duel at sea—that 
manceuvring must be at least greatly governed by that 
assumption. 

American writers show a greater fondness for new terms 
than we do on this side of the water; but perhaps, from 
our author’s point of view, his use of the term ‘sea army,’ where 
we should say ‘ fleet’ or ‘ flotilla,’ may be justified. We are not 
quite clear, however, that his point of view is the right one, and 
that if there were serious naval war, a modern squadron would 
embrace two classes of battle-ships, half as many cruisers as 
there are battle-ships, and four times as many torpedo-vessels 
as there are cruisers. It is here that speculation must have 
more or less of its way, and perhaps our author is more careful 
to adopt current speculation in a book he designs as a text-book, 
than to form a perfectly independent opinion of his own. 
Speaking again of reserves and flotillas for special purposes, 
we incline to think him rather too formal, and not sufficiently 
alive to the consideration that special necessities, and most 
certainly shortness of supply cf ships, have always made these 
things an affair of the moment. But we thoroughly agree in 
his call for large provision of floating coaling-stations. French 
authors believe that even for the inferior navy such things are 
a necessity. Our author revives an old controversy as to the 
place of the Admiral in action. We should put him, as we 
always have done, in a powerful battle-ship, but not necessarily 
to lead the fleet. Captain Bainbridge-Hoff follows the French 
example in some notorious cases, and would put his Admiral in 
a swift cruiser, so as to enable him to act independently of the 
fleet. We might write a great deal on both sides of this question 
and still leave it a matter of speculation. All we can be sure 
of is that no future Admiral will follow Persano’s bad example 
and keep one ship for cruising in, ready to shift his flag into 
another when the enemy appears. 

In a longer chapter our author sketches the possibilities of 
formations and dispositions in a fleet and the methods of 
passing from one to another, as well as of changing the front 
of a fleet, which we take to be the most important of all move- 
ments, and the one of all others most likely to be suddenly 
demanded. But we take exception to the repetition of a 
commonly laid down proposition the rights or the wrongs of 
which are of grave importance. ‘Ships following a leader,’ 
says the author, ‘should when manceuvring avoid turning ona 
greater arc than that of the leader.’ This is a recent and yet 
fallacious and dangerous tactical axiom, however high the 
authority for it may be. The old rule of the sea in fleets— 
perhaps as old as sailing fleets themselves—was that in turning 
towards another ship that ship was to be your guide and you 
were not to hamper her. Now, the space from which you turn 
is unlimited, and our author has shown us very lucidly how 
limited is the space ¢owards which youturn. If you turn inside 
your leader's arc you have him on one side, and the space into 
which it is not possible for you to penetrate on the other. If 
there is risk of collision you have put it out of your own power 
to avoid it and have thrown the onus on your leader. If the 
risk should arise from a sudden breakdown of your Jeader’s 
steering-gear, you may by your movement have made collision 
inevitable. If, on the other hand, you take care not to turn 
inside his arc, you have a much better power of avoiding collision 
or hampering your leader’s movements. In his treatment of 
those almost wholly speculative questions—‘ The Fleet in 
Action in the Open Sea’ and ‘ The Sea Army for Offence and 
Defence ’—the author has very fairly summarised the positions. 
But the difficulties of a summary are immense. At the best we 
do not seem able to do more at the present day than to offer 
theses for discussion. But that in itself is a useful thing to do 
when, as in the present case, it is done effectively and impartially. 
The students of these questions, who should be numerous, can 
scarcely get them all in smaller compass and with more lucid 
arrangement than in Captain Bainbridge-Hott’s book. 
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FICTION 


C. E. Raimond’s George Mandeville’s Husband (London : 
Heinemann), the second volume of the ‘ Pioneer Series,’ is an 
improvement upon its predecessor, while it is heavily tainted 
by the morbid pessimism characteristic of current feminine 
fiction. If the ladies who are to reform mankind through the 
channel of light literature would only cheer up, the longsuffer- 
ing critic and eke the British public would, we feel sure, be 
inclined to take them more seriously. George Mandeville is a 
lady novelist, drawn with such skill and so photographic a 
fidelity that the reader is constrained to fear that the original 
of the picture exists in the flesh. She isa middle-aged woman 
of a type too common to-day—frowsy, unkempt, self-satistied, 
and wholly convinced of her cali to benefit mankind by writing 
novels, for which pastime leisure is her only qualification. The 
tale points a very obvious moral to the effect that a woman’s 
first duty is to be womanly, and the result of George Mande- 
ville’s mistaken mission is set before us with a deliberate 
touch which again savours of fact and not fiction. ‘The story 
is painful and depressing, but this is not the fault so much 
as the misfortune of the author in having chosen so painful 
and depressing a theme. Wilbraham, George Mandeville’s 
husband, is a backboneless creature, who has himself to blame 
for most of his misfortunes; but such creatures exist. Rosina 
is a pathetic figure, who is not to blame for any part of her 
sorrows ; and such also are with us always. We recommend 
the book heartily—to women with a mission. 

It was an Oxford undergrad., and, after firing many a 
paradox, drawn apparently from a hoard long treasured, he 
stoppeth at a country house, where he vacillates, pendulum-like, 
between the Fair beauty and the Dark. Now, Mabel (Fair) 
and Mary (Dark) both adore Cyril, notwithstanding his per- 
nicious habit of saying ‘ clever things’ that rouses the indigna- 
tion of the commonplace Miss Delaunay, who thereby wins 
more sympathy than any other character in the book. Of 
course he plays the novelist’s game by stifling his affection for 
the Fair and yielding to the machinations of the Dark. It 
happens that Mary has a living husband as well as a dead past 
a complication accidentally revealed to Mabel) ; and determined 
to incorporate the one in the other, she makes two ridiculous 
attempts at murder (1) by inducing George, then an invalid, to 
stand in a draught, and (2) by putting ‘diamond powder’ in 
his medicine. In the belief that the latter had been effectual 
she is seized with remorse and commits suicide; whereupon 
Cyril, cured of his infatuation, perceives he has loved the other 
all along, so fifteen months after the curtain falls on the cus- 
tomary betrothal. The situation is absurd, no doubt, yet 4 
Question of Casuistry (London: Sonnenschein) is ‘not a silly 
book. On the contrary, Mr. Alec MacHeild writes mostly 
with vigour, sometimes with brilliancy, and more than once 
with superfluity of epigram. uoth the Scottish judge to the 
prisoner: ‘Ye are vera clever, ma cheild, but ye would be 
nane the waur o’a good hangin’’; and with the substitution 
of pruning for the last word the remark would not be inappli- 
cable to this writer, who is probably a University youth with 
literary ambitions. 

Led On (London: Ward and Downey), by Helen F. Hethering- 
ton and Rev. H. Darwin Barton, is a better story, better told, 
than the usual run of three-volume novels—faint praise indeed ! 
It is the history of a wife who is jed on from small beginnings 
to speculate, in her husband’s absence, with his money in the 
hope of augmenting his income and finally buying him a 
partnership in the business in which he is engaged. This we 
take to be a novel with a purpose, the same being to show the 
evils of gambling, and we are bound to say that the subject is 
discussed with a calmness, charity, tolerance, and goud taste 
somewhat rare in modern fiction. The moral is allowed, as it 
were, to work itself out in the story, and the writers bravely 
resist the temptation to digress. The tone of the book is 
honest and wholesome, while the writing, if it has little preten- 
sion to literary style, is clear and to the point. The plot is 
well arranged, and moves smartly. Madge—the heroine—is a 
natural enough character, as are also Eva Grenville and Frank 
Wood. The women as a whole are better drawn than the 
men, but Mrs. Schonk is, we hope, impossible. We are given 
too much of her and her inhuman cruelties to her nurse and 
children, while her death is unnecessarily ghoulish. The Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will please note the 
gratuitous advertisement given to them in this novel, and re- 
commend it to their friends. 

If any man have read the Aveu/ser Sonata and taken 
pleasure therein, let him refrain from reading Mrs. J. Gregor’s 
Whose Was The Blame ? (London : Sonnenschein) for the book 
will certainly have no charm for him. ‘There are those, on the 
other hand, who detest Tolstoi’s sketch—let these beware of 
opening Mrs. Gregor’s red covered volume, for it is full of those 
peculiarities of taste and judgment which make the Aveufzer 
Sonata what itis. Whose was the Blame purports to be‘ A 
woman's version of the Avreutzer Sonata, with a prologue by 
Prince Galitzen. It is really a woman’s answer to Prince 
Galitzen’s able sketch—and a very unsatisfactory answer it is. 
The authoress has not even the invention necessary for the 
naminy of her characters. Herherois R . Yet surely Robert 
and Richard are pretty names and cheap. R visits B 
when he might just as well and with more vratsemdlance 
have visited Baden or Basingstoke. Nature (whom we are half- 
shocked not to find mentioned as N proses to the heroine 
through weary pages. The lady proposes a joint establishment 
to the hero who, in spite of the security of his mere initial, 
declines with due propriety. ‘Then he dies, and the one merit 
of the book bursts upon us—it ends at about the 120th page. 

In The Dancing Faun, by Florence Farr (London: Mathews}, 
Mr. Travers is introduced to Lady Geraldine by the lady’s 
brother. Mr. Travers is the usual adventurer of the feminine 
novel. He makes a few inane remarks which may have two 
meanings though appearing to lack even one. Lady Geraldine 
hates him. Mr. T. then turns out to be a second-rate actor 
and acardsharper. Lady G. immediately loves him with the 
abandon that marks the emotions of the aristocracy as these 
are understood by the housemaid who reads or perhaps writes 
fiction. Despite the fact that Mr. T. is married to a young 
woman in his own station in life Lady G. avows (unasked) her 
love and proposes elopement. Mr. T. has not the where- 
withal and hesitates—whereupon the high-born one shoots him 
and he dies. Mr. T. is of course dark. Lady G. is passing 
fair. <A footnote to this playful effort states that the characters 
are not taken from life. The assurance is unnecessary. The 
printing of the book is excellent—and thrown away on such 
poor matter. 











REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Theology, it seems, is to gain what politics has lost by the 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone, and in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century he follows up his last month’s article on 
‘Schism’ with a stimulating and suggestive inquiry into ‘ True 
and False Conceptions of the Atonement.’ Mrs. Besant’s Au/o- 
biography serves as a peg on which to hang the discussion—a 
peg and nothing more. ‘ We welcome aid,’ writes Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘from Mrs. Besant or any one else which recalls us from 
rashness to vigilance and care.’ There would indeed be some- 
thing contemptuous in the manner in which, as a preliminary 
to discussion, Mrs. Besant and her pretensions, her ‘ egregious 
self-confidence,’ and ‘her rash and blameworthy ignorance’ are 
brushed aside, were it not for the extreme grace and dignity 
with which the task is accomplished. Into the value of the 
propositions which Mr. Gladstone seeks to establish we do not 
propose to enter, but needless to add he approaches the sub- 
ject in a spirit suggestive often of diffidence, always of 
reverence, which is in direct contrast to that of Mrs. Besant. 
In the same Review Mr. Sadler and Mrs. James Stuart make 
out a strong case in defence of the University Extension Move- 
ment against Mr. Whibley’s bold and uncompromising attack, 
which appeared last month. The good temper with which Mr. 
Sadler meets that attack predisposes the reader at once in his 
favour ; while the skill with which he marshals his imposing 
array of facts, supported by the opinions of some of those who 
are best qualified to know, cannot but carry conviction in 
default of rebutting evidence. Mrs. Stuart writes under ill- 
concealed, if pardonable, irritation ; yet she supplements Mr. 
Sadler’s article with some valuable statistics, although, be it 
said, she shows herself no match for Mr. Whibley in the use 
of the subtler weapons of controversy. One point, and one only, 
do both champions concede to Mr. Whibley’s attack, and that is 
the want of sequence in the courses, maintaining, however, 
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that in that respect a great improvement has been made of 
late. Mr. Geoffrey Drage makes merry, if sometimes with a 
rather forced hilarity, over ‘ Mrs. Sidney Webb’s Attack on the 
Labour Commission,’ and altogether the number is a strong one. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s article in the Contemporary 
Review on ‘The New Drift in Foreign Affairs ’ may not attract 
the attention which it deserves. It will be called ‘ alarmist,’ 
‘ Russophobe,’ by any of the names in short in which a man 
sums up his intention not tobe disturbed. None the less should 
it be carefully read and digested. The weakening of the Triple 
Alliance, if through nothing else, yet through the inability of Italy 
to support the financial burdens which the alliance entails, 
is matter of common knowledge. So is the corresponding 
growth of the Franco-Russian en~ente, and the disposition of 
the German Emperor to stand well with Russia and France. 
What is not so generally recognised is the danger that exists 
for England in this state of affairs and the increasing dislike 
with which we are regarded on the Continent. For all of which 
Mr. Greenwood argues that England is to blame. Her selfish- 
ness, her belief that the peace of the world (her own included) 
is to be guarded ‘ without any risks for herself,’ this has been 
‘the grand mistake of her policy.’ At any moment she may 
wake to find herself lying upon the bed which she has made, 
and we should do well to be prepared for ‘a resolute squeezing 
of England by Russia and France in regions a long way off from 
Charing Cross, with the complacent acquiescence of the German 
Powers.’, Professor Goldwin Smith takes Mr. Stead’s ‘ revela- 
tion of the scandals of Chicago’ more seriously than it deserves. 
Some of Mr. Stead’s charges, he thinks, are not unfounded. 
Take for instance ‘recklessness of life. ‘A friend of the 
writer, he says, ‘many years ago was blown up ina steamer 
on the Mississippi. There was no inquiry, though the captain 
had done it before.’ But if the Professor’s friend allowed him- 
self to be blown up more than once by the captain of a 
Mississippi steamer we cannot help thinking that he deserved 
to take the consequences. ‘There is the inevitable article on 
‘The Question of Korea, by Henry Norman, and a scathing 
attack upon the methods of Roman Catholic controversy, called 
‘ Theological Book-keeping by Double Entry, by the author of 
* The Policy of the Pope.’ 

The editor of the Fortnightly Review has unearthed an 
Anarchist, and gives the place of honour to an article which 
is at best foolish and at worst criminal. The confusion of 
Anarchists with other miscreants rankles in Charles Malato’s 
mind. What if Ravachol was coiner, robber, murderer by 
turns before ever he became an Anarchist, is it not the fact that 
he ‘did not even smoke?’ Was not Vaillant so tender-hearted 
that he put nails instead of bullets into his bomb? True, by 
some irony of fate it fell to the lot of ‘the most intellectually 
developed of the dynamiters,’ Emile Henry, to perpetrate the 
most unintelligible of their crimes, but then at the age of six 
teen he had been prevented from entering the Ecole Polytech- 
nique through the vindictive temper of a professor, who suspected 
him of interrupting a course of lectures by throwing domédes 
puantes full of assafoetida. These three precious individuals 
‘constitute a kind of moral trilogy, of which Ravachol repre- 
sents especially force of character, Vaillant emotional sentiment, 
and Henry intellectuality ’—and so on ad mauseam. With 
characteristic vehemence Mrs. Lynn Linton falls foul of 
Professor Henry Drummond and his Ascent of Man. Fortify- 


ing her assertion by means of copious extracts, chiefly from , 


Herbert Spencer, she secks to prove that Professor Drummond’s 
discovery has been anticipated. It is the old story, ‘ Parts of 
this are new and parts of it are good, etc.’ ‘ Whatever is true,’ 
writes the critic, ‘is borrowed ; whatever is false, strained, and 
inconclusive is his owa.’ A grave accusation truly, yet not at 
least without foundation. Mr. Lionel Johnson contributes a 
notice of Mr. Walter Pater, full of an intensity of appreciation 
which shows that he has studied in Mr. Pater’s school. What- 
ever doubt may exist as to the value of Mr. Pater’s conclusions, 
no one will be disposed to deny to his work the quality of 
distinction which Mr. Johnson claims for it, nor to dispute 
the curiqus charm of his style. Dr. Karl Pearson discourses 
learnedly on the relations between politics and science, with 
special reference to Lord Salisbury’s famous address; and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison compares the ‘ Municipal Museums of 
Paris’ with those of London, to the no small disadvantage of 
the latter. 
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In an article contributed to the National Review on behalf 
of the United Empire Trade League, Colonel Howard Vincent 
calls timely attention to the resolutions passed at the Ottawa 
Conference in July. The position maintained in reply to the 
policy urged by the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee 
is that our first duty is to place our trade relations with our 
colonies upon a more satisfactory basis, to remove, in fact, the 
anomaly by which, under existing treaties, our colonies are pre- 
vented from making differential treaties with Great Britain. 
This done, ‘a better distribution of the responsibilities and 
expenditure attached to Imperial concerns’ will follow. We 
dealt with this subject in our article of a fortnight since, and 
shall doubtless return to it. For the rest, the Vational Review 
for this month is a light number. Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
University Extension Lecture on ‘Hobbes,’ delivered at what 
Mr. Whibley calls the ‘intellectual orgy’ at Oxford, may be 
taken as a good specimen of its class, and should be read by 
those who wish to decide as between Mr. Whibley and the 
apologists for the system. ‘An Ordinary Man,’ who is more 
familiar with the common law than the chancery bar, raises the 
ordinary wail over ‘The Bar as a Profession, deploring the 
increasing disposition to go to ‘arbitration’ and the fact that 
no one now ever fights on principle, except female litigants, 
who always appear in person. ‘ Rosemary ’),is a short story, in 
which Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s powers of description and 
characterisation are seen at their best. 

Mr. James Payne brings his ‘Gleams of Memory’ to a con- 
clusion in this month’s CornAi// with a batch of stories good, 
bad, and indifferent. Amusing as many of them are, they 
would have been all the better for a little more selection and 
arrangement. ‘I suppose,’ writes Mr. Payne, ‘ without vanity I 
may say that, as regards popularity, | have been in the first 
dozen or so of story-tellers.’ That is just why we must confess 
to finding these reminiscences a little disappointing. ‘ Clichés 
and Tags’ deals with a number of the less hackneyed familiar 
quotations, and the ‘ Character Note’ sketches the most favour- 
able side of a French comic singer. ‘Just as sugar can be 
made indiscriminately out of almost anything, from sugar-cane 
and beetroot to grapes and palm-trees,’ so can an article by 
Mr. Grant Allen be made cut of anything from Darwinism 
to sealing-wax. His subject in the September number of 
Longman’s Magazine is india-rubber, which it pleases him 
to call ‘The Kitchen-maid of Commerce —we beg his pardon, 
the ‘Cinderella of Civilisation.” Mr. Cope Cornford tells a 
pleasant story of the Apostle of Port Royal, and ‘ White Sea 
Letters’ are full of interesting facts about a country little 
known. 

Mr. Alfred Austin has been to Ireland, and records his 
discoveries about ‘That Damnable Country’ in Blackwooa’s, 
They can hardly be called startling. He has found out that some 
of the scenery is beautiful, that it rains a good deal, that the 
Irish are melancholy as well as gay; courteous, hospitable, 
unenterprising : all of which impressions, notwithstanding the 
graceful style of the narration, are not much more valuable 
than those of the average globe-trotting M.P. about India, 
‘A New Sport’ is the title given to an article describing how 
angling in salt-water may be carried on ‘ with fine tackle, and 
very much according to the methods used by fresh-water 
anglers.. The conclusion arrived at by a review of the 
Session of 1894 is that ‘wrong and robbery’ have been 
‘its fruits; truckling and tyranny by turns its instruments.’ 
Parents are probably not more ignorant than other folk, but in 
their parental capacity they have incurred certain responsibili- 
ties to which sometimes they are not fully alive. Zhe Parent’s 
Review, under the editorship of Miss Mason, undertakes to 
teach them their business. But Miss Mason should rigidly ex- 
clude articles which belong properly to the education of 
teachers not of parents,as ‘School Punishments,’ for instance ; 
and should repress the inclination to twaddle about such sub- 
jects as the use of tepid baths and the boiling of milk in boys’ 
schools. The responsibility of the parent is a thing quite apart 
and distinct from the responsibility of the teacher and of the 
house-master. We have also received Zhe New Review, The 
North American Review, The Forum, Temple Bar, The Century, 
Scribner's, The Monthly Packet, The Newbery House Magazine, 
London Society, Belgravia, St. Nicholas, The Sunday at Home, 
The Leisure Hour, The Girls’ Own Paper, and The Boys’ Own 
Paper. 
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. , : iain (1800) 176,000,000, its population in 1000 A.b, would be 687,500. 
POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE And following the progress still further backwards, we would 
Population and the Social System. By ¥.S. Nrvvi. London : perhaps find but ove solitary inbabitant in the time of Christ. 
. What, then, about Old Testament history ? 
Sonnenschein. : : 

It seems that the greatest mistake which Malthus made was 
in placing the law of population outside of man and net in man. 
The author is of opinion—and that strongly—that the greater the 
riches of a country the greater can be the population. Besides, 
every man tends to raise his social position, and to make the 


Professor Nitti, of Naples, has here attacked a most difficult 
problem. The regulation of the population of a country with 
the means of subsistence has taxed the powers of the very 
greatest thinkers and financiers. AccorJing to Goethe, one 
must see all the sides of things before coming to a satisfactory sacrifices which his elevation calls for. This is the law of 
conclusion; and here we have one of vital importance. We social capillarity. It is thus contrasted with the increase of 
are in a critical period, and the society of our day is,as Dante the birth-rate: ‘A great birth-rate cannot exist except in 
would say, enfomata in difetto, from which, if the azgelica countries where the phenomenon of social capillarity is want- 
farfalla dreamed of by Utopian reformers does not issue, at ing. Countries which have an absolute régime, or which 
least there should issue something better and healthier than eliminate or moderate the phenomenon of social capillarity, 
our present state. have hence, under equal conditions, a much greater birth-rate 

All the other questions of economic science, whether those than the countries which have a democratic régime.’ 

regarding the distribution or those concerning the production A strong scientific law stands in the way of the practical 
of wealth, are secondary compared to the problem of population. deductions of the Malthusian school—viz., that the birth-rate 
In fact, it concerns everything, morals and politics, national is determined by the economic form. In a country where in- 
and domestic economy. Vast is it, and as terrible as the equality of wealth is very great, and there exists a large class 
Egyptian sphinx ; and whoever wishes to study the mystery of wage-earners, the birth-rate tends to be disordered and 
underlying the history of mankind must question it acutely. abundant; on the contrary, in a country where social 
The historical name in connection with the subject is Malthus, wealth is greatly subdivided, and the number of small posses- 
and before Malthus the economic theorists had not studied the _ sions large, the birth-rate tends to be slight. Thornton has 
question of population at all. The very word ‘population,’ in said that if the world were only inhabited by proprietors it 
the sense in which it is now used, had no precisely correspond- would probably become depopulated for want of inhabitants. 
ing term in the sixteenth century until Bacon used it in 1597, The solution of the problem of population is precisely this, 
No one until the time of Malthus suspected that the means of whether poverty or wealth be the cause of abundant fecundity. 
subsistence would ever fail, or that they would prove insufficient The author exarhines this point minutely, and with a fine com- 
for the progress of the nation. The opinion that the world had prehensive power. Small proprietors have an economic horror 
supported a much larger number of men in ancient than in of letting their children fall from their social position by the 
modern times prevailed among the writers of the last century. rigour of poverty. In France the most probable causes of the 
Botero, in Italy, qualified this by asserting that the number of _ insufficient birth-rate are domestic and moral causes, the diffi- 
men was almost always the same. Adam Smith asserted that culty of living, the desire of comfort and luxury, Corruption. 
the truest indication of a nation’s prosperity must be sought in ease, refinement of manners, abuse of wsthetic ideals, cause a 
the numerical increase of its inhabitants. But Robert Malthus very weak birth-rate among the richest classes: with the small 
took a pessimistic view. According to this great thinker, men proprietors the Malthusian practices are carefully followed. 
have a natural tendency to multiply with rapidity ; and unless The author comes to the most remarkable conclusion that a 
this incessant process of multiplication found an obstacle either very high birth-rate always corresponds with slight wages, long 
in the wise foresight of men or the inflexible repression of days of work, bad food, and hence a bad distribution of wealth, 
nature, humanity would double its numbers every twenty-five He rather sweepingly denounces those who are not desirous of 
years. On the other hand, the means of subsistence do not having many children in wedlock as furthering monogamic 
follow any such progression ; and while the population increases _ prostitution. For with the increase of needs, with the advance- 
in geometrical proportion, the means of subsistence increase in ment of life, there grows an aversion to a numerous offspring 
arithmetical proportion. That is, according to the world-known even among the women of the lower classes. 

Malthus, population has a tendency to surpass the means ot There must be a golden mean between the despondent 

subsistence. philanthropy of Malthus (that the numerical increase of men 

Malthus wrought out his pessimistic principles with mar- implies bringing poverty and death into the world), and the 
vellous power. The checks put upon the increase of popu- optimist, that there is ever-growing room for the ever-growing 
lation may come either from man or from nature; they are population. According to John Stuart Mill, who held com- 
hence preventative or repressive—moral restraint, vice and munism, even in its purest form, possible but dangerous to 
poverty. Whoever then generates beyond the limits of his Civilisation, the increase of men would necessarily be exactly 
economic capacity acts against the will of God. Theteaching proportioned to that of the means of subsistence. But the 
of Malthus had therefore a political object: it was received author considers that the stable equilibrium would be death ; 
with ardour by Tories and Whigs, both equally adverse to the for the suppression of every kind of struggle, the elimination 
lamentable increase in the population. of every unsatisfied need, would bring about a fatal and irre- 

The Darwinian theory does not differ substantially from  sistible cessation of development in society. With him the 
that of Malthus, but there is a very different spirit in the two. true law of population is that in every society where individual- 

In Malthus the disproportion between the population and ism is strongly developed, and where wealth is largely 

the means of subsistence appears almost like a fateful curse; subdivided, the birth-rate will tend to become equal with the 

but to Darwin the disproportion seems to be the mainspring of means of subsistence. The volume is hard to read; but it 
progress, a beneficent factor of moral Evolution. Charles will stand a most careful perusal, and reward severe intellec- 

Bradlaugh (with his coadjutor Mrs. Besant) wrought hard _ tual criticism. 

to fight for Malthusian principles. Their efforts were very 

powerfully opposed, because their real meaning was unknown. ae ne eas. 

But there was something really genuine about their intentions, FRENCH LITERATURE 

deat tho vemctioos of Maliios were peejodicial to the beet 270% Inidites de Baron Gaitienme Peyrasse Edived by 

; LEON G. PELISSIER. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

interests of the country. 

The Malthusian theory was a passing political theory, a pre- 
text of conservative individualism against the faith placed in 


M. Pétissier has been well advised in publishing a complete 
edition of the letters addressed, with few exceptions, to his 
human perfectibility by economic radicalism; but its main elder brother by Baron Guillaume Peyrusse during the years 
success was due to the interests which it defended. Yet there 1809-14. Portions of the contents of the manuscripts, which 
is an absurd conclus‘on to the working out of the theory. are preserved inthe municipal library of Carcassonne, appeared 
Instead of a doubling of the population in twenty-five years, as a quarter of a century ago, through the initiative of an editor 
Malthus assumed, let us take the doubling in a century. In who thought fit to mutilate the originals as his fancy dictated, 
this way, if the population of Europe was inthe time of Malthus and generally to take such unpardonable liberties with his author 
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as to make his volume of small value. In the present work 
the reader is presented with the text in its integrity. Peyrusse, 
in the quality at first of Paymaster to the Treasury, and finally 
of private Paymaster to the Emperor Napoléon, was present at 
the campaign in Austria in 1809, at the Russian campaign, at 
the campaigns in Germany and France in 1814, and on board 
the /ndomptable followed his Imperial master after the abdica- 
tion to the Isle of Elba. At no time was he more thana 
modest ‘super’ in the great drama of the fall of the First 
Empire. Still his experiences afford an interesting side-light 
on the march of events and on the spirit which animated those 
who participated in them. An additional attraction is lent to 
what he has to say by the fact that he boasts the talent, so 
often possessed hy his countrymen, of writing agreeably about 
himself. Something of that pleasant egotism —/outes propor- 
tions gardées, bien entendua—which is shown at its best in 
Montaigne, falls to his share. Indeed, one would be inclined 
to cavil at his letters, on account of the comparative poverty of 
the historical information they contain, were it not that this 
fault is redeemed, as far as may be, by the entertaining pre- 
sentment the writer gives his readers of his own personality. 
Without design he draws his own character to a nicety, with 
the result that he has left on record a human if not a histori- 
cal document. The man, Guillaume Peyrusse, lives again in 
these artless, chatty pages—a human, substantial figure, with 
which we are not loth to mike acquaintance, more especially 
as in revealing his own idiosyncrasies he illustrates the habits 
in vogu2 in the Napoleonic armies. Fighting, of course, was 
not his concern. Still, though he confesses to a very natural 
qualmishness on first smelling powder, he shows himself a 
brave fellow encugh, cool-headed in the face of danger, and 
never shirking his duty. He is justified in claiming, with 
evident self-satisfaction, that he cannot be reproached with 
having been a foule mouiliée. On the other hand, he was 
as seldom heroic as possible. His chief aim, consis- 
tently with the due discharge of his functions, was to 
put himself to the least possible inconvenience, and to 
indulge his liking for good living and pleasant company. 
As a gourmet in trouble about his palate, he necessarily 
traversed some evil days while scouring Europe in the track 
of the troops, but by dint of persistent exertion he con- 
trived as often as not to satisfy his passion for /a bonne chére. 
His patient quest in and out of season after drinkab'e wines 
and savoury dishes seems to him the most natural thing in the 
world, but has a ridiculous side which will not be lost on his 
readers. Nothing during his stay in Moscow brought him such 
entire contentment as his notable contribution in the shape of 
rare dried fruits to a dinner organised by some of his friends. 
His despair at losing a supply of Rhine wine which he dragged 
across Europe is comic in the extreme. His heart, too, was as 
tender as his palate was delicate. He writes feelingly of the 
grievous disappointment he incurred at being unable, owing to 
the rapid passage of the army through the country, to verify 
the travellers’ tales that had reached his ear of the’ beauty of 
the Bohemian dames. At times his fervour for the sex gets 
the better of his discretion, and he dwells on certain défails 
croustillants with perilous outspokenness. Another weakness 
was his vanity, amusingly displayed in his adventures in search 
ofan uniform. Rather than join the army clad as a pééin, he 
devoted, nut without misgiving, his entire capital—/out son saint- 
crepin, as he terms it—to the purchase of gorgeous attire. 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is the 
account of the Russian campaign, though here as elsewhere 
Peyrusse proves himse'f incapable to an incredible degree of 
appreciating the gravity of the immense issues at stake. Thus, 
his only reflection on the entry of the French troops iato 
Moscow runs: ‘Je suis en mon particulier bien aise d’¢tre 
arrivé., J’étais un peu fatigué de coucher 4 la belle toile.’ He 
was not alone in under-estimating the dangers threatening the 


grande armée, for he recounts with much gusto hov with half 


the city in flames a theatrical troupe was formed and repre- 
sentations given nightly. The spoil obtained by the sack of 
the town was inconsiderable, owing to the inhabitants having 
previously destroyed or removed their valuables, and the 
lamentations on this score were loud among the invaders. It 
is needless to say that before long they had more serious ground 
for anxiety. Yet, according to the testimony of Peyrusse, the 
retreat was begun at any rate by the bulk of the army with a 
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light heart. In one of his earlier letters he speaks contemp- 
tuously of the march of the retiring troops taking place to the 
accompaniment of ‘guelgues cosaguades.’ It was not until 
whole regiments had been ‘ cosagués’ that the blind faith of 
the fleeing host in the genius of Napoléon began to waver. It 
is not surprising that our author’s estimate of the Muscovite 
foe is marked by none of the enthusiasm of the Frenchmen of 
to-day for their Russian allies. ‘Les Russes,’ he says, ‘sont 
de grands barbares . . . des anthropophages !’ On the other 
hand, many of his countrymen still cling to his views with 
regard to du perfide Albion: he attributes to the nefarious 
counsels of England the tactics adopted to the confusion of the 
invaders by their opponents. With little room left for quota- 
tion, a bare allusion must suffice to a vivid account of the death 
of Duroc, the sworn protector of Peyrusse ; to a good story of 
a game of chess played by Napoléon with an automaton; and 
to a circumstantial narrative of the battle of Wagram. The 
letters are without literary pretensions: indeed, neither the 
spelling nor the grammar of their author is above reproach. 
Their style, however, is easy, happy expressions are frequent, 
and the writer has the knack on occasion of hitting on the mo/ 
pour rire. The book concludes with a number of unpublished 
extracts from a journal left by Gustave Peyrusse. They serve 
to complete the letters, and contain in particular some interest- 
ing facts relating to Napoléon, of whom a lifelike word-portrait 
is drawn, including this striking detail : ‘Il (Napoléon) avait 
une physionomie pour chaque pensée. On the whole, the 
volume is well worth perusal, if only for the insight it gives 
into the character of Peyrusse—a man typical of his class, a 
representative specimen of those functionaries of the First 
Empire of whom Taine justly remarked that they fought and 
did their duty not from any very lofty notions, but in the main 
‘ pour faire leur chemin? RALPH DERECHEF, 


OLD AND NEW 


All book-lovers and book-readers will be grateful for Mr. 
J. W. Clark’s Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance 
Periods (Cambridge: Macmillan), being this year’s Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge, which has produced more than one interesting 
essay. The most striking point he has brought out explains 
the references to MSS. in the British Museum, which must 
have puzzled and aroused the curiosity of a great many 
readers (¢.g., Nero v. 6). These are due to the fact that the 
Cottonian Library, one of the chief foundations of the British 
Museum, was arranged in presses which had above them busts 
of the Roman Emperors, so that the presses were called after 
the Emperor who presided over them. The arrangement was 
due probably to the model of the Vatican Library, so arranged 
by Pope Sixtus V. in 1588, who was reproducing the arrange- 
ment of an ancient Roman library. Mr. Clark gives some 
interesting details of mediaval libraries, but, as usual, he attri- 
butes far too much of the preservation of learning and the 
development of literature to the monks, oblivious of the fact 
that the monks were merely the imitators and followers of the 
secular clergy, and not their predecessors. For instance, in 
England the earliest library of which we have a catalogue was 
not that of any monkery, but of York Cathedral. It is notice- 
able too that none of the monastic houses appear to have had 
separate libraries—that is, rooms definitely set apart for storing 
and reading books, and nothing else—till the fifteenth century ; 
the earliest Mr. Clark mentions being at Canterbury between 
1414and 1443, and that was built by Archbishop Chicheley 
—a secular, not a regular—and the founder of All Souls, a 
secular college which had a library ad initio. . 

In prefacing his History of Haddlesey (London : Elliot Stock), 
Mr. Worsfold explains that he has written it ‘witha view of 
guiding, stimulating and informing those who now live as to 
conduct which should make them desirous of adding to the 
credit and prosperity of the community in which God’s provi- 
dence has placed them.’ This being so and Mr. Worsfold being 
moreover the rector as well as the historian of Haddlesey, we 
are estopped from complaining if he shows a tendency occa- 
sionally to prefer edification to exposition and give us homiletic 
réflections where critical discussions would by some be more 
appreciated. To critical and literary power indeed, Mr, 
Worsfold cannot lay much claim. His method is rambling and 
discursive and in the matter of authorities he cites Sir Walter 
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Scott’s poems and the deeds in the Record Office with an easy 
impartiality. His notions of general history moreover, are not 
very profound, and seem to be based rather on his personal 
idea of how things ought to have happened than on historical 
evidence. But his industry is undeniable, and he has 
brought together from a variety of sources an amount of 
original material of very considerable interest not only to 
the local antiquarian, but to the general student of history. 
Unknown to fame as it is, the little Yorkshire village of 
Haddlesey has nevertheless played its part in more than one 
important movement. It was the seat “of one of the first and 
most important establishments of the Templars in England. 
Edward II. paid it more than one visit during his unfortunate 
reign. It was largely concerned in the abortive rising known 
as ‘The Pilgrimage of Grace, after the destruction of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII. and Wolsey. Among the many 
curious documents relating to these and other matters which 
Mr. Worsfold has collected, the inventories of Temple Hirst, 
takenat the expulsion of the Templars, and the domestic accounts 
of Edward II.’s court, are peculiarly interesting, from the light 
they throw upon the life and manners of the time. A large part of 
the book is, of course, devoted to the genealogies of the local 
families—the Darcys, the Stapletons, the Haddleseys, and so 
forth—and the history of the parish church naturally comes in 
for a good deal of the author’s attention. Mr. Worsfold’s 
historical method may not be of the most modern, but he has 
taken great pains with his work, and it is done in a pleasing 
spirit. 

To the lovers of the peaceful Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk 
the name of Mr. Christopher Davies is sufficient guarantee 
that this handbook to the Dutch waterways, Cruising in the 
Netherlands (London : Jarrold), will be found to combine an 
interesting narrative with the hundred small items of informa- 
tion necessary to the navigator in unknown waters. The 
yachtsman of the smooth waters will find in this useful little 
volume a fascinating itinerary by canal and river through a 
country near at home and yet intensely foreign in habit and 
mode of life. William Angus’s E¢ttrick and Yarrow (Selkirk : 
Lewis) is an unpretentious guidebook compiled with care and 
calculated to add considerably to the interest of a trip through 
the country of Sir Walter Scott. 
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